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TAF His Period 


and His Pictures 


BY 


ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 





BIOGRAPHY AND A HISTORY-—Nast 
A the man, Nast the Cartoonist, and a review 

of his share in the great events his pencil 
treated in criticism—often as the voice of the 
country shaping those events. 


Mr. Paine had wonderful opportunities to 
know Nast, and the book is filled with a rich store 
of biographical material and historical side-light. 


The book is additionally valuable as a history 
of the cartoon and its development, along with the 
changes in processes of engraving and reproduction. 


Hundreds of Nast’s cartoons and other draw- 
ings are given, as well as many additional illus- 
trations, historical and personal. 


Large Octavo. Gilt Top. 600 pp. $5.00 net 
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ARNOLD BENNETT 


On Washington and Boston 
























N seeing Washington Mr. BENNETT took what he calls “‘Europe’s 
Revenge” on us for the hurried way in which we Americans often 
view the noblest sights of the Continent. It was a breathless pil- 
grimage accomplished in a few hours. Boston he viewed in a more 
leisurely way, and pronounces it the most complete city which he 
visited. In Cambridge he wandered among literary shrines, saw 
Harvard, and developed some new ideas as to our domestic archi- 
tecture. His article is delightful, full of humor and anecdote. 


The Queen Who Helped 
Columbus 


SABELLA of Castile was a woman who made history. In state- 

craft and on the field of battle she was more than the equal of 

most men of her day. Her career is a most picturesque one and it 
is delightfully recorded by Mitprep STAPLEY. 


Unsolved Problems of Science 
ROF. ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN, of the University of 


Pittsburg, contributes a notable scientific article—a_philo- 
sophical look into the future—one of the most illuminating scientific 
papers which he has ever written. 


THE STREET CALLED STRAIGH™ 


The great serial by the author of “THE INNER SHRINE” 





BOOKS BY 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


Under Western Eyes 


The story is like one of Tchaikowsky’s symphonies, and is done 


with all Conrad’s intense realism and breadth of imagina: 


but really the son of a powerful nobleman. 
Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.2 ; 


Nostromo: A Tale of the Seaboard 


Deals with the development of a mine, owned by a nativ: 


a South-American republic, the money for developing it be:: 


put in by American capitalists. 


The Mirror of the Sea 


Mr. Conrad’s marvelous vision of the changing aspects of 
sea make the reader realize the thrilling experiences a: 
his own. Post 8vo, $1. 


Post 8vo, $1 


The Secret Agent 


n. 
The central figure is a student, supposed to be of humble or. ' 
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A story of anarchistic plot and counterplot full of tumultuous 


action and vigorous movements. Post 8v0, $1. 


A REMARKABLE AUTOBIOGRAPHY: 


A Personal Record 


50 


Says the author in his preface: “This is but a bit ot psycho- 


logical document.” ‘There are the recollections of his childho 


od 


spent in exile with his patriot Polish father; his longing for the 


_sea, which led him at fifteen to the Mediterranean and later 


to 


England. The author’s friends were not far wrong when they 
remonstrated with him, for he has put into these reminiscences 


the substance of a dozen volumes. 


ER’S MAGAZINE for JUNE 





MARK TWAIN’S 
First Visit To England 


LBERT BIGELOW PAINE, the authorized biographer of 
Mark Twain, conttibutes another notable chapter in the great 
humorist’s life, telling of his first two trips to England, his friendship 
with Dr. John Brown (the author of “Rab and His Friends”), 
Charles Reade, and many other notables—a period rich in anecdote 
and humor. 


Brighton 


N the days of the Regency, Brighton was fashionable. To-day 
it is popular. The extraordinary pagodas built by the Prince 
(later George IV.) still remain, but their glory has departed. But 
fine old ladies are still wheeled along the promenade in front of the 
rows of Georgian dwellings, and on holidays the beach is thronged. 
Its present is as interesting as its past. Harrison RuopEs writes of 
both place and people, and F. WALTER TayLor has made a notable 
set of pictures. 


7 Unusual Short Stories 


AMONG the authors are ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy, FAnNnif 
Heas.ip Lea, Grace ELLERY CHANNING, JAMES OPPENHEIM, 
RicHarD WasHBURN CHILD, etc. 


Crown 8v0, Cloth, $1.25 net 
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A KING WHO DIED UNKNOWN 








Frederick VIII. of Denmark was stricken on May 14th while walking in the Goose Market at Hamburg, and died in a 
taxicab which was summoned by a policeman. The body was taken to a hospital and then to the morgue, where it 
remained unclaimed until the next morning, the Queen and her daughter believing the King'to be asleep in his apartments. 
Frederick VIII. was sixty-eight years of age and reigned only six years. He is succeeded by his son Christian, now Christian X. 
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Comment 


Kipling to Taft 
Iv you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs 2nd blaming it on you; 
If you e» trust yourself when all men doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubting, too; 
If you ean wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about don’t deal in lies, 
Or being hated don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise; 


If you can dream—and not make dreams your 
master; 
If you ean think—and not make thought your 
aim; 
If you ean mect with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two impostors just the same; 

If you ean bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 
Or watch the things you’ve given your life to, 

broken, 


And stop and build ’em up with worn-out tools; 


If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitech-and-toss, 

And lose and start again at your beginnings, 
And never breathe a word about your loss; 

If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 

And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the will which says to them: “ Hold on!” 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue 
Or walk with kings—nor lose the common touch; 
If neither fees nor cooing friends ean hurt you; 
If all men count with you, but none too much; 
If you ean fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the earth and everything that’s in it, 
And—whieh is more—you’ll be a Man, my Son! 


Ohio 

This paper goes to press before Ohio makes her 
choice between the President and the Pretender. 
Whatever the result, the fight is to a finish. It 
is as vet too early to regard RoosktvE.t’s rumored 
bolt as more than a threat. What boots it, any- 
Way ¢ 


Progress or Revolution ? 

This journal has several times reniarked an 
unusual charaeteristic of the present Seeretary of 
the Treasury, the Hon. Fraxkiuin Mac Veacu. 
When he makes a specch or writes a state paper 
he pretty nearly always says something. In an 
admirably moderate résumé of the Tarr-RooskveLt 
controversy contributed to the Outlook he says 
something that was in need of being said and that 
may well be pondered in the same quiet way in 
which the Seeretary says it. He is discussing some 
ot the radical changes proposed by Roosrve.t, 
and this is what he says of them: 

But that kind of impatience does not belong to 


progressive polities. It belongs to revolutionary 
politics. 


Tt is precisely the right distinction. To the 
word progressive as properly used, to the policy 
which it properly designates, most Americans are 
decidedly favorable. Ours is a progressive age 
and a progressive country. Barring a few selfish 
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interests and a few temperamental Tories, we are 
all for moving forward and not for going back- 
ward. More specifically, when the liberal Repub- 
licans first came out for lowering the tariff, for 
conservation, and for other like reforms, the coun- 
try heartily welcomed the movement. There was 
then no thought of tearing down the safeguards 
of freedom and justice. It was a question of im- 
provement, not of destruction. We all felt that 
there were features of our system that needed 
improvement. We were all for progress. But we 
were not for revolution. 

Some of us, apparently, have got excited and 
confused, but the mass of us are still of the same 
mind. We want some things we have not, but we 
do not want to throw away the tried and precious 
things we have. America is a success, not a 
failure. The founders of our government builded 
a true republic, and by the test of time their work 
has been approved, not condemned. The plan 
they devised has worked. To keep it working 
we need and shall always need to watch it closely, 
to recognize defects in its machinery, and now 
and then to make a change in it. But we do not 
need to change the plan in any fundamental re- 
spect. We need and shall always need liberal and 
constructive statesmanship. But we do not need 
irreverent and headlong guidance. We _ need 
GLapstones and Sir Roperr Peets and Burkes. 
We do not need Marats and Rosespierres. 


The Revolution—and After 

Does this sound too general? Very well; let us 
be specific. Let us take the RoosrveLt programme 
and see what it means, what it really means, as 
applied to our system as it stands. What would 
it do to each of the three departments of our 
government as at present and as always con- 
stituted ? 

What it would do to the judiciary is plain. That 
department it would alter beyond recognition. 
Not in the national Constitution only, but in. all 
our State Constitutions, there is essentially the 
same provision. In every one of them. the great 
function of declaring the law and administering 
justice is vested exclusively in the courts. For 
the first time in all our history it is now proposed 
to change that juniversal rule and to turn over 
distinctly judicial functions to the electorates at 
the polls. Such a change would not be progress. 
It would not be development. It would be revolu- 
tion. 

The true purport of the RoosrveLttT idea as to 
Legislatures is only a trifle less clear and mani- 
test. He would take away from the Legislatures 
also a great part of their exclusive function. He 
would alter entirely the character of the repre- 
sentative. The people at present vote and have 
always voted for legislators. He,would haye them 
vote directly for legislation. The inevitable effect 
of his proposals would be to deprive the ‘legislators 
themselves of all independence. Wisdom and. ex- 
perience would be useless to them. They would be 
automatons, puppets. They would no more legis- 
late than the courts could adjudicate. Their oc- 
cupation would be gone. -Needless to say, this 
change also would be not progressive, but revolu- 
tionary. : ge ae 

But when we come.to the executive the -pro- 
gramme varies. He and he alone, according to the 
new nationalism, is. truly representative. “He 
alone is a true “steward of the people.” He alone 
is their loyal protector “and. faithful spokesman. 
flis powers, therefore, are not to be. diminished 
but inereased—vastly increased. The precedents 
that limit his tenure are to be disregarded. So 
are those ‘that restrain his. activities. His place 
and function are to be magnified. As he alone 
can authoritatively speak and act for the people, 
courts and Legislatures will. have to bend before 
him. The fathers were afraid of him, but, on the 
contrary, we are to trust him completely atid ex- 
clusively. 

This change, like the others, is revolutionary; 
but it is also something else. It indicates the 
entire banquet to be set before us. For in the 
ordinary course of human events there is some- 
thing that comes after a revolution—a dictator- 
ship. , 

We agree with Colonel Roosrvett that his pres- 
ent fight is not an ordinary political contest. If 
he gets himself nominated in any fashion, the 
election will not be an ordinary election. It will 
be a plebiscite—and we Americans will be the 
plebs. 


Eleven to One 

Rooseve!.t’s determination to let the people rule 
has cost his backers more than a million dollars 
already, and expenditures are increasing daily. 
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The World figures the cost of Republican (ely. 
gates as averaging $3,000 each. This would sake 
a total of $1,642,000 for a RoosrvELT majority jy 
the convention. The combined expenditures jy)- 
curred on behalf of Ciark, UNDERWoop, and 1[\p- 
MON do not exceed $150,000. No wonder the }}’y;Jq 
asks, “Can the Presidency be bought?” Eley.y to 
one! Think of it! 


The Clayton Resolution 
Speaking of the Cuayron resolution, the %),» 
truly says: 


The Sun could continue and in innumerable e¢o}::y)5 
give quotations from representative and impo sant 


newspapers throughout the land, of all political f ths 
and creeds, which have stoutly and intelligently « {yo- 
cated this change in the Constitution of the Usted 
‘States. In fact, there has never been an amend:.jt 


to the Constitution proposed which has met with «ny- 
thing like the general approbation that has, er tod 
the present proposition. It has been left for ex-}’rosj- 
dent RoosEveLr to alone speak of it as a “ tonn:fool 
proposition.” But then there are friends ef ex-!'yosi- 
dent RoosevELT in New York City who believe ‘iat 
when he has really awakened to the situation, to the 
universal demand for the change, the ex-President \: il] 
switch as readily and quickly to the propositio. to 
the favorable side as viewed by the majority, «s he 
has done in the reciprocity discussion and in various 
other measures. 


The fact seems to be that the sensitive Colonel 
jumped, as usual, to the conclusion that the jro- 
posed amendment was aimed at him, and so as- 
sumed the aspect of lése-majesté. Really, its adop- 
tion would make for his advantage as a candidate, 
in tending to allay the apprehension that, once re- 
established in the White House, he would stay 
there as long as an all-wise Providence should 
permit. But that is a phase of slight importance 
as compared with the far-reaching importance of 
the great reform. 

The attention otf. the House Committee on 
Judiciary has been fully occupied by the Arcu- 
BALD case during the- past week, but there has 
arisen no change of sentiment, and there is every 
reason to believe that the resolution will pass the 
House with virtual unanimity. The Senate Com- 
mittee has already reported favorably, and the few 
objectors in the upper body seem likely to 
aequiesce in the manifest wish of the majority. 

We fully expect to see the resolution go to the 
States for ratification at the end of the present 
session. 


A Possible Apology 

Our neighbor the Globe suspects that, wittingly 
or otherwise, we misrepresented the Father of Ilis 
Country in a recent article on the Third Term in 
The North American Review, and it cites as evi- 
dence of its suspicion that we “took from a letter 
written by Wasnuimnctron to LAFAYETTE a_ passage 
which, when read by itself, does give support to the 
belief that WasHineton was opposed to several 
terms as President except for a ‘man who on some 
great emergency shall be deemed universally most 
capable of serving the public,’” whereas we must 
know that he said other things in the communica- 
tion reférred to. 

Quite true. He did. Whether or not the addi- 
tional words convey another meaning is necessarily 
a matter of opinion. His observations in full 
were as follows: 


There are other points in which opinions would be 
more likely to vary. As, for instance, on the ineligi- 
Lility of the same person for President, after he 
should have served a certain course of years. Guarded 
se effectually as the proposed Constitution is, in re- 
spect to the prevention of bribery and undue influence 
in the choice of President, I confess I differ widely 
myself from Mr. JEFFERSON and you as to the neces- 
sity or expediency of rotation in that appointment. 
The matter was fairly discussed in the convention, and 
to my full conviction, though I cannot have time or 
room to sum up the argument in this letter. There 
cannot in my judgment be the least danger that the 
President will by any practicable intrigue ever be 
able to continue himself one moment in office, much 
less perpetuate himself in it, but in the last stage of 
corrupted morals and political depravity; and even 
then, there is as much danger that any other species 
of domination would prevail. Though, when a people 
shall have become incapable of governing themselves. 
and fit for a master, it is of little consequence from 
what quarter he comes. Under an extended view of 
this part of the subject, I can see no propriety in }re- 
cluding ourselves from the services of any man who on 
some great emergency shall be deemed universs|ly 
most capable of serving the public. 


This letter was written in 1788. Five years 
later, when contemplating retirement at the end of 
his first term, he wrote to Mantson: “The sj rit 
of the government may render a rotation in ‘he 
elective officers of it more congenial with the 1°25 
of liberty and safety.” In 1796, he declined a third 
term, thus, in the language of The North Amer? 
Review, “speaking from a vision broadened )Y 
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aeiual experience, WasuIncTon defined his words 
by his act.” 

“So the Senate interpreted his renunciation when 
it expressed the hope “that the influence of your 
eximple will extend to your successors,” and so 
ihe House of Representatives when it declared an 
“earmest wish that your example may be the guide 
of your successors and become the patrimony of our 
desvendants.” If Wasurneron ever dissented from 
or took exception to this construction of his intent, 
we are not aware of the fact. Certainly nobody 
else ever did, from Tuomas Jrerrerson to Henry 
Cavot Loner, who, speaking of one TiroporE 
RoosevELT in the last Republican convention, said: 


Nothing has added so much to his just fame as his 
persistent and irrevocable refusal to break the un- 
written law of the Republic by accepting a nomination 
for a third term. By this act of self-abnegation he 
places his name and fame in the secure keeping of 
history by the side of that of the immortal Washing- 
ton. 


Our contention was and is that the great prece- 
dent was established, not by what WasHINGTON or 
anybody else said during the debates, but by what 
Wasuincton did when the time came to act. On 
that proposition we have to stand pat or react, or 
whatever you call it. 

Nevertheless, if our neighbor the Globe really 
thinks we may have hurt the General’s feelings 
by not quoting his letter in full, we shall avail our- 
selves of the first opportunity to ask his pardon. 


Strong for Sport 

It has been explained that Mr. Cyrus McCor- 
mick’s gift of $25,000 to last year’s champion 
Princeton football team is not intended for the 
personal enrichment of the team’s members, but 
is a sort of thank-offering for victory, to be spent 
for the college as the football team decides. Even 
so, it seems an over-emphasis on victory in 
athletics, and we suppose Mr. McCormick is the 
first college benefactor who. ever made a football 
team his almoner. But the Harvester money is 
strong for the cause of sport this year. 


The Greatest Self-deceiver 

I believe THEODORE ROOSEVELT could convince him- 
self, if elected for a third term, that his rule was in- 
dispensable, and we have on the authority of one of 
his chief supporters the doctrine that whatever is 
right is constitutional. It is but a step to convince 
himself that anything is right. With that disposition 
and that theory, government of laws has passed away 
and with it trial by jury and government by the 
people. It would be the simplest thing for a President 
to foment a war and, with friend General LEONARD 
Woop as chief of staff, set up a military despotism 
if the American people give THEODORE ROOSEVELT the 
encouragement of their support—ArtTHUR WITHING- 
TON in the Newburyport “ Herald.” 


All things are possible to the mind of Roose- 
veLt. He is the greatest of self-deceivers. First 
he believes what is not so. Then he announces it 
with all the confidence of entire self-conviction. 
So it was with his dealing with his formal declara- 
tion—“ Under no circumstances will I be a candi- 
date for or accept another nomination.” First he 
convinced himself—an easy job—that he had not 
said what he said; then he offered his revised con- 
viction to his blinded supporters, and a large pro- 
portion of them gulped it down without a qualm. 
It was an astonishing piece of effrontery. He 
simply put his thumb to his nose and wagged his 
fingers in the face of the American people. And 
a considerable section of them forthwith burst into 
cheers. That is the wonderful part of it all; the 
wonderful part. 

But the cheers cannot last. The corner-stone of 
Roosevet’s candidacy is that block of crumbling 
clay. No lasting edifice can be built on it. 


The Scandal of the Southern Delegates 

Nobody ean find a source of pride in the Repub- 
licon rumpus. The wind and whish of these fell 
swords are not a pleasant noise to any but ex- 
tremely narrow Democrats. The row is not a 
preity quarrel. Still, it is just as well to turn it 
to ood uses if we can. The best use we can make 
cf + is in stimulating the demand for an amend- 
met to the Constitution. But it may, perhaps, 
serve at least one other excellent cause. It may 
hel: in the difficult fight for decency in the mat- 
ter of the Southern Republican machines. 
. Unless signs fail, it has already forced the 
country to pay attention to that subject. The pot 
has called the kettle black once too often. The 
spc tacle is ridiculous, but it is also convincing— 
if snybody needs to ‘be convinced. Rooseve.t 
dei ouncing Tart for accepting now the very sup- 
port that Roosrvert got for him in 1908 is a 
litt'e too much for the American sense of humor 


an’ the blameworthy American tolerance of 
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shams. The mass of the Southern Republican 
delegates chosen this year are not merely products 
of the same old methods employed in 1908. They 
are; in many instances, the very same men. They 
are the same men or the same kind of men that 
have been coming up to Republican national 
conventions and naming Republican candidates 
for something like forty years. The scandal has 
been ‘flagrant for decades, but this year it is so 
very flagrant that one can’t help’ hoping something 
will, at last, be done about it. 

The sin of it is in the main a party sin. The 
party’s conventions and the party’s managers are 
in the main responsible for it. The country may 
have been wilfully blind to it, but Republican lead- 
ers have not been blind to it. On the contrary, 
quite the reverse. They have been steadily and 
selfishly cognizant of it. Instead of putting a 
stop to it, they have kept it going and striven 
ignobly among themselves for the personal profits 
of it. If their strife has at last aroused and 
disgusted the country, they have themselves 
alone to thank for their own and their party’s 
shame. 

The party can do something to make an end 
of the scandal. The country can also do some- 
thing. 


Things that Can Be Done about It 

The party can, in fact, take two steps in the 
direction of decency. The convention ean, if it 
will, change the basis of apportionment, making 
it the number of Republican voters instead of the 
entire population. Tt can also, if it will, provide 
that in future no Federal office-holder shall sit 
as a delegate in any national convention or in 
any State convention called to elect such dele- 
gates. : 

To both these changes there will be serious ob- 
jections. They will have to be general to be just, 
and, no doubt, some Northern States will, for 
various reasons, wish to be exempted from them. 
Those States, for instance, which enforce rigid 
qualifications for the suffrage may suffer in com- 
parison with the States that do not. Special pro- 
vision will have to be made for States where 
women vote. It must also be admitted that not 
even these drastic measures will entirely remove 
the trouble in the South. They will merely 
greatly lessen it and lessen the national fruits of 
it. But lessen it they will, and in the absence of 
a better and more thorough remedy it is proba- 
bly best that this one be at once applied. It will, 
at any rate, have the merit of discriminating 
between those Southern States in which there is 
a real Republican party and those in which there 
is none, 

The country—that is to say, the national legis- 
lature—will have to do the rest. Congress can 
at any time take out of politics the mass of the 
Federal offices which are the principal source and 
the principal means of the objectionable prac- 
tices. President Tarr has twice recommended 
that this be done. On the face of it, there is no 
sense in the world in making any President re- 
sponsible for thousands of appointments to which 
it is physically impossible for him to give his 
personal attention. As a matter of fact, the vast 
majority of them are actually made by Senators 
and Congressmen. In the South, under a Repub- 
lican administration, they are nearly all aisposed 
of by referees and cliques, without responsibility 
to their people and under the control of wire- 
pullers at Washington. The law that nominally 
governs the business is in practice a dead letter. 
There is no good reason for keeping it. There are 
excellent reasons for changing it. 


All Eyes on Chicago 

It looks now more and more like a deadlock at 
Baltimore, out of which Mr. Bryan will emerge again 
as in 1896.—The Tribune. 


Don’t flatter yourself. Brother Bryan is going 
to the love feast at Baltimore as a delegate in- 
structed for Speaker Cuamp Crark. He is not 
a.candidate, and it wouldn’t make a particle of 
difference if he was. The Democrats are going 
ito name a winner this trip. Make no mistake 
about that. 

As for you, Mr. Tribune, keep on your own side 
of the fence and step trying to change the sub- 
ject. Tarr or Roosevett? That’s the question. 
Now everybody fight! 


For Freedom at Baltimore : 

South Carolina has added her entire delegation 
to Baltimore to the list of those who wil! go there 
‘uninstructed. The chances are good that other 
States will take the same cautious course. 

As the responsibility resting on that convention 
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grows plainer and plainer, the wisdom of this 
course is also made more plain. The welfare of 
the party is going to be in the hands of the men 
in that convention who are freest to do what is 
best. But that is not all that these men will have 
to consider. They will have to consider the we!- 
fare of the country as well. They will have to 
consider the means and the men to keep this 
country what it always has been and was always 
meant to be—a representative democracy, true to 
the constitution of the fathers. No matter what 
the outcome at Chicago may be, it is plain that 
in the Republican party heresy is rife and di- 
vision rampant. Whether it holds together or 
splits in pieces, it is, for the present at least, no 
safe instrument of government as we have here- 
tofore known it and practised it. The party of 
Lincotn has fallen on evil days. The country 
cannot depend on it. It cannot depend on itself. 
Indeed, it hardly knows itself. The party of 
JEFFERSON faces, therefore, not merely opportunity, 
but an immense responsibility. To meet that re- 
sponsibility wisely and worthily, it must be de- 
liberate and cautious and it must be free. 





Ambo Angeli 

A reverend gentleman of New York has recently 
intimated that there are no feminine angels. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing effeminate about Grorce 
W. Perkins and Brother Munsey. 


Sanborn Likens Roosevelt to Burr 

The outlook for the Republican party does not 
seem very cheerful to the Honorable and Venerable 
Frank Sanporn, early friend of Joun Brown, and 
long-time correspondent of the Springfield Repub- 
lican. Writing his usual Saturday letter from 
Boston to that paper, he says: 

The once gallant vessel which carried the fortunes 
of LincoLn and the honest Republican party is now 
apparently on its last voyage. Its man at the helm is 
steering wild, its crew is in mutiny, pirates are 
suspected in the offing, and the heaviest of fogs hangs 
over the tumultuous sea. Somewhere aloft a rough- 
vociferating halcyon voice is heard chanting— 


Come unto me as I sail the sea 
In what’s left of the Nancy Bell! 

With darksome phiz do I screech and whiz, 
And a wondrous tale I tell: 

Oh, give me a try! for am I not I 
A Skipper exceedingly big, 

And the Bo’son tight, and the Midshipmite, 
And the crew of the Captain’s gig? 


He goes on to give a sound diagnosis of the 
troubles of the Republican party in Massachusetts, 
ascribing their present intensity to the refusal of 
Lopce and the stand-pat managers of that State 
to respond to the popular mandate in favor of tariff 
reform. 

Mr. Sanporn has long been an observer of Roosr- 
VELT and sometimes has seemed a bit waspish in 
his comments on him. But now he is compara- 
tively benign. He says, to be sure, that Rooseve.rT 
is even less equal to the work of organizing a new 
party than Doue.as was in 1858, and goes on— 


He lacks a certain intemperate generosity which 
Dovetas had, and he is too exclusively a_ self-wor- 
shiper to hold a party together, unless he is in office 
and has offices to bestow. His interior condition is 
that of the mest exclusively selfish person who has 
ever risen to high office in this country. Perhaps Burr 
equaled him in this quality, but Burr had the art to 
veil his selfishness under hypocrisies more or less at- 
tractive; and Burk was a man of real intellectual 
ability, as RoosEvELT is not—only a restless, energetic, 
self-will keeps him always pressing forward toward 
power, which he has always misused, because he has 
no ideas and no principles. 


This is interesting, but we can hardly agree 
with it all. Roosevett has great gifts and merits 
which Burr lacked. His wonderful gift of self- 
deception is one of them, and it saves him from 
many of the pains and penalties of hypocrisy. If 
RoosEvELT could see himself as he is and still offer 
himself as the People’s Hope, he would be a much 
worse man than he is and his job would be vastly 
harder and more repulsive. But he thinks he is 
good and honest and indispensable, and, so thinking, 
he offers himself with all the confidence of a 
righteous man. We think of Burr— perhaps 
wrongly—as a man who knew in his heart that he 
was a rogue. It is a mistake to have such a 
thought of Roosevett. He seems to think in his 
heart that he is Lincotn, which makes one laugh, 
but it is a mighty sustaining thought to a candi- 
date on the stump. 

And perhaps Mr. Sangorn, thinking of him as 
an energetic man of “no ideas and no principles,” 
underrates the number of voters in the country 
who, having no definite political ideas or principles 
in stock, find in Roosrvett a suitable representa- 
tive of their formless yearnings. 


Convictions 


“A MAN,’ says a modern saint, “may have a 
thousand abilities and be of no real use. He is no 
good unless he has character, and he cannot have char- 
acter unless he has some sound convictions.” 

As ene ponders this modern dictum one cannot but 
remember the larger utterance of another saint of 
some six centuries earlier who exclaimed: “ Who hears 
the Eternal Voice is delivered from many an opinion.” 
After ail, our convictions are no more nor less than 


matters upon which we hold stout, perhaps stubborn, — 


opinions. Now, whether or not it be a good thing 
to walk through the world firmly grounded in our 
own personal views, it is certain that a great deal 
of the world’s misery has been caused by men’s de- 
termination to force their convictions upon other 
people. If one is quite sure one has thought life out 
to an adequate conclusion and found firm footing, it 
is difficult not to proselytise; persuade and prosely- 
tise where we can do no better; but condemn and 
force where we have the power. It was probably this 
that made the older saint, with his larger vision and 
his feeling that the Eternal Voice speaks seldom and 
only to great and far issues, belittle the value of 
opinions. 

Undoubtedly firm convictions give a certain power, 
but, since Lucifer’s fall, power has been a.dangerous 
gift. “If we can manage to make our convictions tally 
with those of a party or an organization -we gain a 
tremendous backing at the cost of fluidity and freedom 
of thought. For even convictions, in this growing 
world, need constant readjusting, and there is never 
2 moment in tife to the living, alert, growing mind 
when new light may not alter our convictions almost 
past recognition. There is some virtue, after all, in 
keeping an open mind and suspended judgment—a 
listening ear for the Eternal Voice. For that Voice 
may at any. moment lay low our most cherished con- 
victions and offer us, instead of the peaceful security 
in which we basked, a more suave and_ inclusive 
truth. 

There is a certain pathetic figure in the history of 
literature that may still be called to mind by those 
who spent the famous eighties in England. In the 
Clarendon Road, Edgbaston, one might see almost 
daily a tall, bowed figure in a long, dark cloak leaning 
on the sustaining arms of two priests. The emaciated 
face had a strange and luminous pallor and the whole 
body a shell-like fragility. ‘The heavy features which 
must in youth have been exceedingly ugly were full of 
meaning, significance, and nobility, scarred as they 
were by the long warfare of life. This figure was the 
Great, the mysterious Cardinal NEWMAN. 

Cardinal NEwMAN was a man of convictions. He 
suffered and he made others suffer all the long years 
of his strange and ionely life for those convictions; 
and as one looks back upon them to-day, those vital 
opinions that he held without swerving or questions, 
for which he suffered loss of friends and sympathy, 
for which he bore distrust, detraction, long, solitary 
obloquy and even a certain amount of disgrace and 
poverty, one wonders what it was all for and how 
much the Eternal Voice spoke in those opinions. 

To those who remember him only in the last decade 
of his life, when the battle was won and he moved 
about his adoring city in the glamour of martyr and 
victor combined, the new Life by Wi-rrmp Warp, just 
published, will explain much that was hidden then. 
The young, who saw him as the great Cardinal, the 
mysteriously misunderstood and persecuted thinker, 
hardly took time to find out then wherein lay the 
troubles that made him so long a figure under a cloud. 
In those days he was adored as was no other man in 
the Church save Pope Lro himself; and in Jor 
CHAMBERLAIN’S city he shared the hero-worship of 
the populace with a more secular admiration of the 
picturesque Liberal statesman. Once at the Birming- 
ham Music Festival-—-was it in ’81 or ’82?—GouNnop 
came on to conduct an oratorio of his own. The great 
hall was packed with people and the music was in 
full swing when suddenly Gounop threw up his baton 
and stopped the orchestra. Then with the agility of 
youth he sprang over the low railing and ran down 
the aisle, for at the other end was the little group 
the city loved to see. The great Cardinal in his red 
robes and hat and the two black-frocked priests on 
cither side, and a minute later the composer on his 
knees in front of them receiving the Cardinal’s bless- 
ing. It was a pretty and picturesque incident. 

Now, with the Letters and Life before us, one goes 
back to find out what the convictions were for which 
that lonely soul lived and suffered. He was an An- 
glican priest of immense influence and great follow- 
ing when he went over to Rome. That, of course, set 
all the Anglican Church in a state of great resentment 
and almost mediaeval distrust of motive. For the 
Anglicans were also people of stout convictions. But 
in the Roman Church NEWMAN was a liberal; he coun- 
seled extreme caution, and, at least, slow haste when 


the dogma of papal infallibility was to be defined. He 
was distinetly cautious about asking miracles of 
images. 


There is a delightful letter of NeEwMAN’s to Sister 
ISMELDA of the Dominican Nuns at Stone. In the 


famous ACHILLI case, when NEWMAN was to be tried 
for libel, there was much difficulty in getting witnesses 
from Italy to substantiate his accusations. The nuns 
suggested that they should make a novena to their 
image of the Blessed Lady for witnesses, and the great 
defendant replied thus: 
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I smiled at the cleverness with which you are at- 
tempting to get up a miraculous image in England. 
Now as to your proposal I have this difficulty, that 
it is taxing our Blessed Lady unfairly—not her power 
but her willingness. For, observe, you are asking no 
public benefit of her. The Church will be quite vin- 
dicated if 1 gain a moral victory, not a legal—and 
this I have ever thought most probable. I have ever 
thought it probable I should demolish the poor man 
and yet be found “ guilty” myself. I have thought 
so first because it is fitting I should not demolish 
him without my own suffering; and, moreover, just 
a year ago, in a sermon I preached at the Cathedral 
I said by anticipation that I should be content with 
the bargain of getting off badly myself if my cause 
prospered. .. . Now, what right have I, for the sake 
of my private ends, to put your Image on trial? It 
has done everything for you because you have asked 
what you ought to ask. Now you wish me to ask a 
very hard thing, and you make me say to our Lady, 
“Do it under pain of your Image losing its repute.” 

This is certainly not an Anglican attitude of mind, 
with its talk of holy images written with capital 
letters, and, yet, is it quite the Roman naiveté either? 
No! Newman was an individual with individual 
opinions that did not quite fit into either organization. 

How strange and old-world and unrelated to modern 
life seem now the convictions for which this great 
man suffered! Some of them are clearly summed up 
in his indictment of Kinestey and all Liberalism in 
the appendix to his Apologia. In this appendix he 
states succinctly the doctrines of the liberal, evan- 
gelical party with his own pious denunciations be- 
neath in the form of what seem to him simply impos- 
sible though logical deductions: 

1. No religious tenet is important unless reason 
shows it to be so. 

Therefore, e.g., the Athanasian creed is not to be 
insisted on unless it tends to convert the soul. — 

2. No one can believe what he does not understand. 

Therefore, e.g., there are no mysteries in true re- 
ligion. 

3. No theological doctrine is anything more than 
an opinion which happens to be held by bodies of 
men. 

Therefore, e.g., no creed as such is necessary for 
salvation. 

4. It is dishonest in a man to make an act of faith 
in what he has not had brought home to him by 
actual proof. 

Therefore, e.g., the mass of men ought not abso- 
lutely to believe in the divine authority of the Bible. 

5. It is immoral in a man to believe more than he 
can spontaneously receive as being congenial to his 
moral and mental nature. 

Therefore, ¢.g., a given individual is not bound to be- 
lieve in eternal punishment. 

It is impossible to copy out all the tenets which 
evoke horror in NEWMAN’s mind but which have be- 
come the commonplace of the general thought to-day. 
Suffice it to say that the last three read: 

16. It is lawful to rise in arms against legitimate 
princes. 

Therefore, e.g., the Puritans in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and the French in the eighteenth were justifia- 
ble in the Rebellion and Revolution respectively. 

17. The people are the legitimate source of power. 

Therefore, e.g., universal suffrage is among the 
natural rights of man. 

18. Virtue is the child of knowledge, and vice of 
ignorance. 

Therefore, ¢.g., education, periodical literature, rail- 
road traveling, ventilation, drainage, and the arts of 
life, when fully carried out, serve to make a popula- 
tion moral and happy. 

Cardinal NewMAn was pleased to reflect that even 
in his Anglican days he had refused to give in to 
any such theses as these. For such convictions then 
he strove with friends and foes alike; he suffered and 
was lonely, wretched, suspected, and dishonored for 
years. The very propositions he thought of as absurd 
and impossible were self-proving. According to the 
pragmatic philosophy they had a cash value; they 
worked for the liberation of man from unhealthy su- 
perstitions and unnatural bondage. 

Doubtless NEWMAN’S convictions fortified him for 
the struggle of life, and perhaps the struggle and the 
suffering helped his soul, if not his mind, to grow. 
But, after all, if he had been a little less firm in 
his own convictions, a little more sympathetically 
reverent of the common mind of man, a little more 
intently listening for the Eternal Voice, might he not 
have reached wiser conclusions? 

Convictions help to label a man for his kind, but 
perhaps the conviction which is most current, wide- 
spreading, and illuminating to-day is the conviction 
that we must not use our convictions to increase the 
suffering of other men. The Eternal Voice is of very 
large discourse, and the Omnipotent makes the sun to 
shine and the rain to fall on all manner of different 
thinkers. 





Correspondence 
WHAT IS A DEMOCRAT? 


St. LEonarps,’Mp., March 4, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Smr,—The question is being asked by the Baltimore 
Sun and other Maryland papers, What is a Demo- 
crat? What is a Republican? 

From my viewpoint and judgment a Democrat is a 
man who is in favor of and ready to help maintain 
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the cardinal doctrines of the Democratic party. [y 
part, one who is in favor of social self-government as 
opposed to a centralized government. A man wiio js 
in favor of a tariff for revenue only, as oppcsed to 
tariff for the benefit of large combines that help 
elect Republicans to office and oppress the people. A 
man who will refuse the wealth of a Carnegie or 
Rockefeller to betray his party. A man who wil! al. 
ways vote for a Democrat if his party will nominate 
honest and intelligent candidates. 

In this county, where the Democratic party is .om- 
posed of all white men of intelligence, men who | 
to bear the burden of government, he who will f.yor 
a white man’s government is in opposition to the Re- 
publican party composed of a large majority of 
ignorant negroes and a few white men who call tiom- 
selves Republicans merely to reap the benefits and 
profits of a Republican office. 

I notice that a “certain person” in the Repyb- 
lican party has broken his oft-repeated promis: ;— 


- openly fighting for a third term for President. 


I pray God the “uncertain person” in the D:mo- 
cratic party may not imitate T. R.’s example. [or [ 
am an old-time Democrat, of more than threcs:ore 
years and ten. Hope to live to see a Demociatiec 
President once more in the White House. 

I am, sir, 
JoHN THOMAS Boxy, 


TO THE MEN OF THE “TITANIC” 
BALTIMORE, MD., April 30, 19/2 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—There must be other women besides myself who 
would like to see the women of this country raise a 
memorial to the men of the Titanic and who are ready 
to help this by their subscriptions. Cannot you help 
along this memorial by taking subscriptions and fol- 
lowing whatever may be the necessary steps to take 
to reach the desired result? 

If one paper in each city would do this there might 
be a memorial raised to the splendor of human nature 
upon demand that would remind us all how fine a 
thing it is to be a human being, and of this, too, 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
dewn his life for his friend,” and these men who 
perished laid down their lives for the sake of saving 
the weak—at least, many of them did. Don’t you 
think the cause is worthy of your support? 

I am, sir, 
Dora Morrert Hucues, 


“HIS NAME IS DINNIS” 


BuTLerR, Pa., April 22, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your call to arms in HARPER’s WEEKLY of 
20th inst. makes a fellow in this part of the country 
laugh. The only men for Taft here are office-holders 
or those who expect to be. The common people are for 
the principles advocated by Roosevelt, and they are 
going to stick this time, either to Roosevelt or a 
Democrat of the same principles. You ought to 
travel-through the middle West and far West to get 
an idea of what the people want. You are basing 
all your opinions on what Wall Street wants. But 
they cannot win this election. State what you think 
of primary clections in Pennsylvania, Illinois, West 
Virginia, Maine, ete. _Do you think the people are 
all crazy. If Taft gets nominated for President they 
will not need much time to count his votes. His 
name is Dinnis, and if you would go around among 
the people you will soon find out where he will land. 

I am, sir, Os Oe He 





The Receipt 
(With Due Apologies to the Memory of Gilbert) 


Ir you want a receipt for that popular mystery 
Known to the country as Teddy the Great, 
Take all the remarkable makers of history, 
Mix ’em all up in a big syndicate. 
The caution of Romulus making his supper on 
Milk from a wolf he had found in the wood; 
Nerve of Mazeppa with never a crupper on, 
Riding a steed of Bellerophon’s brood; 
The notions of Bedlam, the eminent luny-one; 
Wit of a Samson when wielding the jaw; 
Dash of a Romeo, known as a spoony one 
Not on good terms with his father-in-law; 
Port of a Charlemagne, void of its frippery; 
Snap of St. Vitus, the Hop-jump-and-skippery; 
Machiavelli, and prancing P. Bolivar; 
Cromwell, the only original Oliver; 
Adam, Diogenes, Barnum, and Noah, 
Cerberus standing on guard at the door; 
Take of these elements all that’s reducible, 
Melt ’em all down in a pipkin or crucible, 
Set ’em to simmer and take off the scum 
And Terrible “Teddy’s the residuum! 


If you want a receipt for this candidate wonderful, 
Get at his make-up and general plan— 
Policies numerous, various, blunderful, 
Touching all points from Beersheba to Dan: 
Hide of rhinoceros charging a visitor; 
Eye of a basilisk off on a ‘tear; 
Chaperon-General, Lord High Inquisitor ; 
Sword of a Damocles minus the hair; 
True to his colors as any chameleon; 
Loyal to brother as ever was Cain; 
Full of wise saws from the ages Aurelian 
Sane as a Hamlet, the eminent Dane; 
Temper of Xanthippe spooning with Socrates; 
Talents of all the best-known mediocrities ; 
Cocksure as Johnson in times of loquacity; 
Judgment suspended on score of veracity; 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Jackson, and Boone; 
Gompers, and Washington, Mr. Calhoun— 
Take of these elements all that is fusible, 
Melt ’em all down in a pipkin or crucible, 
Set ’em to simmer and take off the scum, 
And Terrible Teddy’s the residuum! 


Horace Dopp GastiT. 


He 
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WHICH WILL WIN?e 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 


























SOME CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE CONSUL AND HIS FOR- 


MER FRIEND, FOR THE FIRST TIME RENDERED INTO ENGLISH 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


I 

IOR THEODORUS, son of Tranquillus, 
se) 10 M. ‘Tullius, son of Alphonsus, 
aN wishes health. 
(ee As I am shortly to lay down the 

% burden of high office and tempo- 
rarily retire to that peace and se- 
renity my soul has so ardently 
craved, and in the quietude of my 
villa on the seashore view the con- 
test as from afar with philosophical calm and that 
iest L have so richly earned—for as our great poet 
justly observes, 










“ At quiescenti agendum est, et agenti quiescendum est” 
—out of the wealth of my knowledge and experi- 
ence, friend of my youth and manhood, I offer you 
some advice, for, after you have assumed the purple- 
edged toga I leave you to yourself, neither attempting 
to guide your hand nor to shape your thoughts; as 
the vulgar would say, * You must catch your own 
weasel when asleep.”* Go then forward and show 
my contidence in you was justified. 

Imprimis, you must carry out my policy, and I 
will tell you how easy that is if you adopt my 
methods. It was necessary to disturb the existing 
condition and bring about disorder in the publie mind 
in order to obtain secure mastery over the rabble, for 
the rabble is quickly persuaded when it thinks its 
ruler is on the side of the people and opposed to the 
patricians, although the ruler need not have the pa- 
tricians opposed to him if he is judicious in bestowing 
his favors and is diligent in his service to the gods. * 
But a prudent ruler ought not to keep faith when by 
so doing it would be against his interest, and when 
the reasons which made him bind himself no longer 
exist. He should be, above all things, practical. * 
The experience of our times shows those rulers to 
have done great things who have had little regard for 
good faith, and have been able by astuteness to con- 
fuse men’s brains, and who have ultimately overcome 
those who have made loyalty their foundation. There 
will never be legitimate grounds wanting for a ruler 
to be able to find sufficient reason for the non-fulfil- 
iment of his promise whenever a promise becomes in- 
convenient. Thus saith one: “ By Hercules, never 
again will I fuddle my brains with the juice of the 
grape in the company of the tribune of the people 
and other gay fellews,” and seven days later he again 
reclines at the feast. When he is reproached with 
having forgotten his vow, he says, gently, and as one 
whe sorrows because he has been maligned: “I am 
grievously misunderstood. I did not say never, I said 
| would not take three consecutive cups, for who can 
say What his thirst will be next week; the gods and 
not men control our thirsts.” Then says one of the 


company: “ Perhaps we do him a wrong, perhaps he 
meant other than what be seid.” but a forward youth 
asserts with vehemence: “ Has he not so written; 


must we seek the oracle to have words made known 
to us?” and they argue among themselves with much 
heat. 

Wherefore, O Tullius, take heed, for what I 
say shall be of great service to you. Write nothing 
that may not have a meaning other than what the 
words seemeth, for then the public can be confused, and 
some will argue in your favor and others attack you, 
and in the noise of the battle of the disputants vou 
can always find safety. You remember the consul 
who wrote in favor of the corn law of Reciprocinus, 
hut when the farmers denounced the law and said 
it would ruin them, was he abashed? By the gods, 
no! | thought it was a good law then, he said in 
the forum, but now I find it is a bad law, and Reci- 
procinus, Who was a candidate for re-election, he de- 
nounced as a traiter who would sell his country. 
Never, my Tullius, explain unless you have to; when 
you must explain make your explanation as short 


or 


1 Freely translated: The active should occasionally 
rest, and the imactive should apply to labor’; typical of 
the playful sareasm with which the correspondence so 
richly abounds. ‘That Theodorus considered he was en- 
titled to a rest after his strenuous labors is not surpris- 
ing. but did he take this means to intimate to his suc- 
cessor that he also should lead the strenuous life? It 
is an interesting. speculation.—Ep1Tor. 


2In the origina] the expression used is: * Put not your 
trust in all trusts, but trust only those trusts that trust 
you,” evidently a punning allusion to a public question, 
the meaning of which is obscure to modern ideas, and 
has been freely rendered in the language of the well- 
known proverb.—EpITor. 


Or, as we should say, “stand in with the powers that 
be.’ which is further explained in an illuminating pas- 
sage in another letter in which Theodorus quaintly 
says: “ With my left hand I took the fist of toil, and 
with my right I gently stroked the cheek of the pa- 
trician.”’—Ep1ror. 

‘Susceptible of two readings, either ‘ experienced” or 
* practical,” but the latter more nearly expresses the fine 
shade of meaning Theodorus is anxious to convey: and 
this belief is confirmed by the letter to Empedocles, the 
Greek, in which Theodorus wrote, referring to a_finan- 
cial transaction, ‘You and I are practical men.”’—EpITor. 


5 The brother of Ambrosius, who, according to the his- 
torian VPlutar, is said to have given ten million sestertia 
to the “primarius,” the mock election by which it was 
hoped to convert the Republic into a dictatorship with 
Theodorus as perpetual Chief Consul and the power to 
appoint his snecessor. Gaius, an amiable and zealous 
man. is chiefly remembered for his treatise on ‘ Conserva- 
tion,” in which, with singular boldness and _ far-seeing 





By A. Maurice Low 


as possible; when you have to escape from your own 
dishonesty. make it appear some one else is even a 
greater villain. 

It is necessary for a ruler to be able to disguise 
and to be a great feigner and dissembler; and men 
are so simple and so ready to believe that, no matter 
how often you deceive, you will always find those who 
allow. themselves to be deceived. It would be well to 
seem to be pious, faithful, humane, truthful, and 
loyal, but it is not necessary to be so; for men in 
general judge more by the eves than by the mind, for 
every one can see, but very few think. The people see 
you as you appear to be, but few will know you as 
you really are, but the few will not dare to oppose 
themselves to the many, nor will they be given an 
opportunity. Never care about the people who think, 
but think always of the people who see and are con- 
tent to go no further. What saith our great writer? 
“The world consists only of the vulgar, and the few 
find a place where the many have nothing to rest 
upon.” And again: “ A certain prince of the present 
time, whom it is well not to name, never does anything 
but preach peace and good faith, but he is really an 
enemy to both, and either of them, had be observed 
them, would have lost him both state and reputation 
on many occasions.” 

A citizen becomes a consul by the favor of his fel- 
low-citizens. To arrive at this position depends not 
entirely on worth or entirely on good fortune, but 
rather on cunning assisted by good fortune. By the 
gods, the steam-roller and the ides of November were 
your good fortune! I speak not of myself. What I 
have done for you all know. Thus do | write out of 
my affection. Profit by what I have said. Remember 
that he who builds on the people builds on mud. 
Think not of friends, but of yourself, for a consul 
can always command friends; in all things remain 
sensible of your obligation to me. farewell. 


II 


R. THEoporvs greets M. Tullius. 

By the hand of a trusted freedman of Gaius Pinco® 
T learn that the tribunician oflice I promised, in your 
name, to J. Rusticus Gargarus*® has been bestowed 
less worthily, and that you offer him, as an equiva- 
lent,* a legateship, which he has properly refused. I 
do not reproach you with ingratitude or write in an 
angry spirit, but you cannot but be aware that I have 
often warned you in various ways and with precision 
that any wish of mine should be regarded by you as 
a command. 


III 


R. TuHkEoporvus, son. of Tranquillus, to H. Caius 
latinus.* Health and long life. 

How delighted I was to get your letter. It had 
been expected by me not only with longing, but with 
alarm also. Let everything else, as you say, be re- 
served until we can talk it over together. One thing, 
however, I cannot put off. What does Tullius mean 
by his treatment of G. Pinco? Does he forget his 
obligation to me? Does he suppose that I am to be 
ignored? Tullius may wear the toga praetexta if it 
amuses him, but I shall wear the imperial purple. 
What it is that has made him hold aloof from me I 
have no idea, but we shall find out. Pray smell 
things out and pick the brains of your guest, and 
write me word on these points and all others every 
day. Good-by, best and most longed for of friends. 
Take care of your health. 


IV 


R. THreoporus, Imperator,® son of Tranquillus, to 
M. Tullius. Health and long life. 


vision, he advised that all the water power should 
be leased to one man so as to prevent its being wasted 
by small owners. Ilis ideas were ridiculed at the time 
as being in advance of his age.—IEprror. 


©The son of the former Chief Consul, who was assassi- 
nated by a madman.—IpITor. 


7Colloquially, “ something equally as good.”” M. Tul- 
lius, the newly elected Chief Consul, was distributing 
patronage to his’ supporters. Gargarus, under Theo- 
dorus, had been a tribune, an office corresponding to a 
member of the Cabinet to-day, and was anxious to be re- 
tained by the new administration. It is said that the 
refusal of Tullius to comply with the request of his 
redecessor was the beginning of the bitter fight that led, 
n the vear 12, to the passage of the ler consularis, making 
it punishable by death tor a Chief Consul to offer himself 
for a second time as a candidate.—Epiror. 


§Proconsul of the eastern province of Nova Albion. 
Latinus began life as a surgeon, but proving unsuccess- 
ful, turned to poetry, and although he is known to have 
written a great deal, none of his work survives. His lack 
of skill with the knife, and his halting verse, led the 
yitty praetor, C. Decimus, to remark “his poems limp 
as painfully as his patients.”—Ep1Tor. 


® Theodorus, of course, uses the title “ Imperator” in 
© jocular sense, as it was not until some years later 
that the conspiracy was entered into by Gaius and Am- 
brosius Pinco, G. Pactolus, the great banker, F. Marius, 
the wealthy philosopher of Neapolis, and the secret so- 
ciety of the “idolaters”’ was formed. to make Theodorus 
emperor. The highest authority on this epoch of the 
Republic is the learned Gaul, L. Folé, whose history, writ- 
ten in the form of biography, has no equal. Allowance, 
however, must be made for the writer’s prejudices. 
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“HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


I have returned from my voyage to Africa, were 
T have spread the glory of my name and the mieht 
of the Republic. 1 have acted as becomes a foriney 
Chief Consul. I have nothing to regret. I would do 
it all over again. I spoke well of you. I made kines 
and emperors wait on me and for me. I have had 
bully time.’ Tell me, Tullius, what you think of 
me. You need not be afraid: [ shall not admire jny- 
self one whit the less. I have been greeted with eycat 
enthusiasm by the people. ‘They love me. They jjow 
I am their friend. I have made up my mind no! ty 
attempt any cure for the political situation at the 
present time. In all my triumph there was one (is- 
appointment.. I expected you would be there to wel- 
come me. Sweet is friendship, but I must not count 
too heavily upon it; I do not reproach you. | vo 
to my villa to rest and think. If you should happen 
to be in the neighborhood, come and see me. Farewell, 


Vv 


M. Tutrtvs, son of Alphonsus, to R. Theodorus, son 
of Tranquillus, greeting. 
Chief Consuls do net happen. 


vi 


R. Turoporus to M. Tullius, son of Alphonsus. 
Life and Health. 

Help me, good Tullius, dearest and best of friends. 
Loving me as much as I know you do, if you are asleep, 
wake up; if you are standing, start walking; if you 
are walking, set off running; if you are running, take 
wings and fly." The Praetorian Guard has revolted 
and I am in danger of being destroyed. You, and you 
alone, can save me. Stretch out your hand and smite 
my enemies. You can count on my everlasting devo- 
tion; you need not fear me as a rival; I am always 
your slave. That foul ruflian J. Sestius Servius has 
his heel on my neck. Help! 


Vik 


R. TueEoporus, sen ef Tranquillus, to M. Tullius. 

I licked them. I tell you, Tullius, a bold and reso- 
lute man who is faithful will always win. I knew it 
was an easy fight. But why your perturbation, 0 
Tullius? Hast lost confidence in Theodorus? Have 
no fear; when I engage in battle it is with the conti- 
dence of victory, for, by Hercules, the gods are with 
me. I ask no man for help. You may need assist- 
ance, but I am my own army. 


VIII 


R. THeEoporus, son of Tranquillus, to the Tribunes 
of the People. Greeting. Long life and hea]th. 

We have fallen on evil times. The Const heeds 
not the voice of the people. He listens to the judges; 
he deliberates; he reads the laws. Tribunes, when 
did I read the laws? Did I deliberate? Let my ac- 
cuser stand ferth and charge me with having listened 
to the judges. We want no judges. We will recall” 
them. I will be your judge, my judge, everybody 
else’s judge.” I will make the laws. I will have 
circuses every day, and the patricians shall pay 
fer them, except those of my trusted and harvesting 
friends. ** 

Tribunes, I am no longer able to resist your appeal. 
I dedicate myself to your cause. 

Tribunes, I have taken off my toga: I have shied 
it in the amphitheater. Now work like fury to make 
that feeble-minded M. Tullius look like one of those 
new-fangled half-cent pieces that no one wants. Fare- 
well. 


Originally one of Theodorus’s most ardent supporters, later 
they disagreed because Theodorus refused to join in an 
iusurrection to overthrow Tullius, who was charged with 
paying too great deference to the verdicts of the courts. 
Theodorus, in a letter to H. Gaius Latinus, which is not 
included in this collection, explains that the time is not 
ge to seize the government, and he bitterly accuses Folé 
of placing personal ambition above the welfare of the 
Republic. It is not easy, after this lapse of time, im- 
partially to judge the merits of the quarrel, but the fact 
that Folé was re-elected a tribune and Theodorus ceased 
to be a factor in public affairs after the conspiracy was 
known would indicate the state of public opinion.— 


~ EpITor. 


Part of the text must be missing, as the expression 
conveys no meaning. Probably Theodorus means that 


in Afriea he engaged in contests with wild bulls, a favorite 


sport, and vanquished them.-—EprTor. 


11This sounds suspiciously like a passage from one of 
Cicero’s letters to Atticus, but perhaps it is a case .of 
unconscious plagiarism. The fact that Theodorus urges 
Tullius to “take wings and fly” would suggest that the 
aeroplane is not a modern invention, as is generally be- 
lieved. — EDITOR. 





12 Possibly execute them, although it may mean he uses 
the word in fhe sense of torturing them, that is, to ca!! 
them to his presence and compel them to listen .to his 
orations. This was a punishment inflicted only on the 
most shameful criminals, such as those who questione! 
the veracity of the emperors or doubted their direct 
descent from the immortal one.—EpITor. 


13 Quite meaningless to modern ears, but it is to be 
presumed the audience was able to find the meaning.-— 
EDITOR. 
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wi “*Matty’s”’ fade-away ready to go 

















> RCN oe GOHE hands of a baseball-player may 
ONT: eT} not have the beauty or marvelous 
J tt touch of those of a great musician, 
but no mere artist ever holds his 








digits. Fabulous sums have been 
gained by the ability to command 
harmony from keys and strings, but 
the same holds true of the sun-bronzed athletes who 
perform with the baseball. 

Present-day fans will long remember the memorable 
game at the Polo Grounds in New York City on 
October 8, 1908, when the Cubs and Giants playcd off 
the National League Championship tie immediately 
after the close of the regular schedule. The excite- 
ment, bitter partisanship, and rivalry that surecharged 
the air during that contest cannot be effaced from the 
memory of those who witnessed what in many re- 
spects was the most momentous game in the history 
of the national sport. 

Fully sixty thousand spectators were massed in and 
about the park long before the contest began. The 
pclice were powerless to hold the excited thousands 
in check. Whole sections of fence were swept away 
in the eager rush to gain access after the gates had 
been closed. In the stands the closely packed fans 
were aquiver with excitement. When the Cubs came 
to bat in the opening inning the incessant hissing and 
hooting made it impossible to hear the umpire’s de- 
cisions. When they were retired without a run, the 
cheering could be heard blocks away. 

Manager-captain Frank Chance selected Jack Pfies- 
ter as the pitcher to hold the Giants in check. Even 
as he hurled the first ball toward the plate the uproar 
broke out afresh. Pfiester, veteran that he was, could 
not stand the strain. He was unable to control his 
delivery and hit Fred Tenney on the arm. Herzog 
came to bat amid a steadily increasing din. The batter 
waited patiently and Pfiester passed him on to first, 
Tenny taking second. Bresnahan, too eager to wait 
like his teammate, struck out, despite the twirler’s 
wildness. 

Catcher Kling, striving desperately to steady his 
battery partner, dropped the third strike, and as 
Herzog took a big lead off first he hurled the ball to 
Chance, and two Giants were down. Mike Donlin 
doubled into right field, scoring Tenney, and when 
Seymour received the third pass of the innings the 
fans seemed likely to go insane. 

Far out near the center-field bleachers another 
Chicago pitcher had been steadily warming up fer just 
such an emergency. Chance decided that a new per- 
former was needed in the box, so across the outfield 
and into the diamond came Mordecai Brown of the 
three-fingered pitching hand. All the season Brown 
had been the Giants’ Nemesis, and words but feebly 
convey any idea of his reception or the effort made to 
rattle the Cubs’ master twirler. Coolly and deliber- 
ately Mordecai tossed several balls to Kling, and then, 
oblivious of the bedlam about him, struck out Arthur 
Devlin, with two Giants racing up and.down the base 
lines. 

This was the turning-point in the game. Two 
innings later the Cubs scored four runs off Mathew- 

















“Home-run” Baker’s money-getters 


son’s pitching, while Brown, backed by steady fielding, 
mowed the Giants down. When the Cubs raced to the 
club-house just ahead of several hundred angry and 
excited fans they were the champions of the National 
League. Six days later they were the champions of 
the world, for the Detroit team, winner of the Amer- 
ican League flag, was defeated, four games out of five. 
When Brown pitched his club to victory over the Giants 
he made it possible for his team-mates to win and 
divide more than $27,000. . 

Even with his maimed right hand Brown won his 
niche in the baseball Hall of Fame, and the diamond 

















“*Matty’s” pitching hand in repose 


deeds of the three-fingered twirler will always entitle 
him to rank with the greatest pitchers of his day. 
Players and fans alike have studied that hand in 
action and repose, yet no one is able to explain how 
he imparts the deadly “hook” to the ball. Brown 
himself professes to be almost as much mystified by 
the antics of the sphere as the fans themselves. 

At any rate, Brown has a delivery that batters agree 
is extremely hard to hit, and it is an asset that pays 
him a salary which compares favorably with that of 
the average high-class business man of the day. This 
spring Brown was, in the parlance of baseball, a 
“holdout.” He refused to sign the Chicago club con- 
tract at the figures of last year. After several con- 
ferences with President Charles Murphy he affixed his 
signature to a three-year contract, which, according 
to big-league report, called for a total of $25,000, or 
a trifle more than $8,300 a season. One clause of the 
contract relieved him of the necessity of acting as 
emergency pitcher, for Brown maintained that this 
irregular system of work injured his arm. Last year 
he pitched in sixty-three games, of which only twenty- 
one were full ‘nine-inning contests. If he twirls in 
thirty games in 1912 he will receive a little more than 
$275 per game, which will help considerably in the 
struggle withthe high cost of living. 

Turning to the American League, we find tidy little 
sums are picked up by the players. Walter Johnson 
of the Washington Club, for instance. Walter calls 
Coffeyville, Kansas, his home, but he left it for the 
big-league circuit just as soon as he found that he 
could make a baseball zigzag during the course of 
its flight up to the home plate. He is of Swedish 
descent, and he was developed to a considerable extent 
in his boyhood. Johnson is built on generous lines, 
especially in the shoulders, arms, and hands. A base- 
ball is sometimes referred to as a “pill” by fans 
slangily inclined. Possibly the idea arose from seeing 
Walter clutch a baseball in his right hand just, before 
throwing it to the batter. In his hands the sphere 
certainly resembles a pill. When the Washington 
twirling star is feeling fit he has a delivery that 
frightens the average batter away from the plate even 
before he hears the hum of the projectile. The ball 
comes up like a thin white streak and just before 
reaching the cowering batsman it takes a most marvel- 
lous jump. If the player at the bat thinks in time, he 
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usually strikes at the sphere and misses it by some six 
inches. 

This is Johnson’s chief pitching asset, and he values 
it very highly and not without reason, since last 
season he won almost twice as many games as he lost. 
Early in the year it appeared as though he would not 
pitch for the Washington team, owing to a little 
difference of opinion regarding the financial considera- 
tion he was to receive. Walter estimated his value at 
$7,500 for seven months’ work. The club officers 
thought. one thousand less was about right. Johnson, 
being of a mathematical turn of mind, did some quick 
calculating and showed the club officials that he was 
cbliged to pitch nearly 150 balls in every game, be- 
sides fielding and doing other things incidental to 
baseball. 

This unusual mass of figures made a deep impres- 
sion on the club owners, who decided to compromise 
with Walter, and $7,000 was agreed upon. Johnson 
competed in forty games last year, which would bring 
his pay for a game up to $175. If his contention that 
he was required to throw the ball to the batter 150 
times in each game was correct, he earned $1.16 2-3 
with every throw, which is not so bad. How many 
pianists ring up $1.16 in salary for every measure 
they play? 

It isn’t necessary to be a pitcher to earn big money, 
for there are other departments of the game in which 
to shine. It has been said that every world series 
develops a new hero. That applies to third-baseman 
Frank Baker, who is now known as * Home-run Baker.” 
Baker was one of the leading factors in the Athletics’ 
late victory over the Giants, and his efforts were re- 
warded by prize money to the extent of $3,654.59, this 
being his share of the extra $75,746.37, which was 
divided among the twenty-one eligible players of his 
team. When a baseball-player can secure $609 per 
game for six games his earning ability compares 
favorably with any man whose business success de- 
pends upon his hands as well as his brains. That 
the Philadelphia American League Club considered 
that Baker was worth the money is shown by the fact 
that he signed a contract this season calling for almost 
$1,000 a month for the seven months of major-league 
baseball. 

Two veterans who have drawn big dividends from 
the national game for more than a decade are Hans 
Wagner of the Pittsburg Pirates and Christy 
Mathewson of the New York Giants. Each player has 
been a star in his position and has been paid accord- 
ingly. It is estimated that Wagner has_ received 
more than $100,000 for his labors on the diamond, 
and he is still a mighty drawing card on the National 
’ ‘vue circuit. The average fan who has seen Wag- 

executing one of his marvelous stops and throws, 
Jearing the bases with a terrific home-run drive 
jthe center-fielder’s head, will tell you that he is 

1 the money. 
hewson, toe, has been a famous attraction since 
yginning of the present century, when he first 
jomed the Giants. Few ball-players have accumulated 
more money by their mastery over the ball than 
“ Matty.” He is reputed to earn $8,000 each season 
with his right hand, yet during the winter months 

(Continued on page 26) 

















“Rube” Marquard’s slender pitching hand 

















THE RED MAN'S LAST STAND 


By RICHARD BARRY 
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PPOER SR last the white man has started 

: 2) proceedings which may take its 
lands from the only remaining 
xs tribe of Indians which still inhabits 
49) its aboriginal haunts—the Navajos. 
One of the first acts of the New 
~¥ Mexico legislature, passed within a 
H5> few weeks of the admission of the 
*Y Staite to the Union, was a memorial 
presented to the President and to Congress in the 
latter part of April, asking that the vast acreage 
now held by ihe Navajos be opened to white settle- 
ment. 

This is the last chapter in that history of conquest 
























Manueliio, the last of the great Navajo chiefs 


by which the Caucasian has all but obliterated the 
Indian from the continent which was once his. It 
is a history which no conscientious American is 
happy to read, for it contains, in its final analysis, 
much that is not creditable to our humanitarian 


spirit, / 

lt will require the approval of the Preaidonl 1 
of Congress to consummate this final seizure / } 
red man’s last primitive habitat, and, as tl » 
proval has not yet been granted, and is onlv 
sought, a short inquiry into the condition 
Navajos and their home is interesting now. , , 

The Navajos are the only tribe of Indians’.iving to- 
day without a subsidy from the government. ‘hey 
are the only Indians who do not receive rations from 
the publie stores. They are the only Indians who 
still maintain their primitive tribal conditions, both 
of economic life and of government. They are the 
only Indians who have developed commercially their 
own handicrafts—blanket and basket weaving— 
without aid from the white man. Moreover, they are 
law-abiding and have given us no trouble for over 
forty years. They are living down there in the South- 
west, free, happy, prosperous, self-supporting, and 
physically and morally clean. Tuberculosis, which 
has attacked every other tribe of Indians, once it has 
come in close contact with the white man, has passed 
them by. Sexual diseases, which have ravaged every 
other tribe once it has been corralled and_ placed 
under the restrictions of governmental supervision, 
are unknown among them. They are an aristocratic 
people, proud in their aloofness both from the whites 
and from other Indians. They do not intermarry 
with other tribes, and, of the forty-six clans, forty-four 
punish marital infidelity with death. 

This remarkable character the Navajos have been 
able to maintain in its pre-Colombian integrity down 
to the present time because of the curious accident of 
their habitat—the Painted Desert. Wild, weird, 
mystic, unreal, this boundless region of alkali and 
mirage has only within a very few recent years seemed 
desirable to the white man. . Therefore the red man 
has been permitted to dwell there in peace. 

The boundaries of the Painted Desert no man has 
ever set. The Spaniards never located them; the 
United States government has been no more successful. 
Only a part of it is occupied by the Navajo reserva- 
tion. The last Federal report says that the reserva- 
tion covers 12,189,000 acres, or over 33,000 square 
miles. Its exact area and limits are not precisely 
known. 

This empire, fascinating to the poet and archeologist, 
has been shunned by prospector and tourist, although 
the Santa Fé road skirts its southern border. Even 





now only a small part of it—little more than a sixth— 
is asked for by the New Mexicans. Yet this sixth is 
the only part which contains valuable grazing ground. 
live-sixths of it is, even now, utterly useless. 

The Memorial to Congress recites that there are 
only 2,000 Navajos who oceupy 2,300,000 acres of the 
reservation within the boundaries of New Mexico. 
As this gives 1,200 acres to each Indian, it is contended 
that the allotment is unjust, as white citizens should 
be entitled to more consideration. 

This statement is disingenuous. The enly Federal 

census of the Navajos was taken in 1890, and reported 
them as numbering 17,204. Dr. Pepper, of the New 
York Museum of Natural History, who has spent 
several years among them, says that at present they 
number at least 23,000, and perhaps more. No count 
can be more than an approximate guess, for the 
Navajos are nomadic and secretive, and no white man 
can ever see them all within a single year, if, indeed, 
at any time. 
‘ The Memorial further recites that the reservation 
is known to be rich in minerals, and that proof of 
this lies in the fact that the Navajos have many 
silver ornaments, and that, moreover, when white men 
have tried to get permission from the Indians to 
prospect on the reservation this has been steadily 
refused. 

This statement also lacks proof. If there are 
mineral deposits in the Navajo Reservation they have 
yet to be discovered. A man who lived with the tribe 
for four years tells me that not one of the Indians has 
ever turned a spade in the earth, although among 
them are crude silversmiths who fashion ornaments 
for both men and women as well as horses. The silver, 
however, all comes from Guanajuato, Mexico, or from 
good American dollars taken in exchange for blankets 
and baskets. 

The only precious stones found are Arizona rubies 
(garnets). A few years ago a trader who had been 
dealing for many years with the Navajos wired to 
Tiffany to know what the jeweler would pay for 
these “rubies.” The answer was, “twenty dollars a 
pound.” By the next express he sent to Tiffany two 
hundred pounds, and the garnet market has been over- 
stocked ever since. 

It is not minerals that the New Mexicans expect to 
find in the Navajo Reservation. What they do want 
is the few thousand acres of good grazing land where 
the Indians now pasture their sheep and cattle. Also, 
the, hope to be able to develop, by irrigation, some 
of’the land contiguous to the Little Colorado River. 

To get control of this bit of land now lost in the 
mazes of the Painted Desert, they are willing practi- 
cally to exterminate the Navajos. 
~«"Exterminate” is a strong word, but all disin- 
yerested students who have lived among them agree 


[that to the Navajos these wide tracts of land, until 


recently undesirable for the 
white man, are essential to 
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have kept their part of the treaty scrupulously. Vhey 
have never passed outside the reservation, and ti. + is 
ne proof that any whites who have gone on theirs nq 
even though uninvited, have been foully treated. : 
At only one time was there any danger a 
Navajo uprising. That was in September, 1870, | hen 
a number of dissatisfied Utes visited their neiv’ ors 


at what is called the “ Navajo Chureh,” which yy je 
seen by any tourist going to California over the s\jta 
Fe Railway. All the principal Navajo chiefs yore 
present, and the causes of dissatisfaction agains: the 
whites were fully discussed. The crafty Utes ised 
their best eloquence. They indulged in a_ prop ieey 
which now, aiter a generation, seems about {. pe 
fulfilled. 

“The white men are determined to take all this 
country,” said the Utes, “and when they do they will 
kill off all the chief men of the Navajos. See jiow 
they have stolen in upon your territory and taken 
the springs and the land which you have had util 
now! ‘They have taken the water and the land at 
Wingate and at Defiance, and soon they will take all 
you have, and you and your children will perish }e- 
cause you have no water, no grass for your horses and 
sheep, and no corn for food. 

“ Join in with us and drive these hated people away. 
Get all the guns and ammunition you can and prepare 
many new bows and arrows. Let us sing our war- 
songs together and go on the war-path and hunt down 
and kill the whites as the Pueblos hunt down and 
kill rabbits. Then we will be friends. You will have 
your country to yourselves, and Those Above will make 
of you a great nation. We shall have our country 
and we shall become great. Now we are dwindling 
down; we are melting away as the snow on the hill- 
sides. United against the whites, we shall both be- 
come stronger, and grow like the well-watered corn.” 

To this appeal the Navajos refused to give answer 
for three days. ‘They consuited long and carefully 
among themselves, and then one of their chiefs re- 
ported their decision. 

“We have heard what our Ute brothers have said.” 
replied the Navajo (perhaps Manuelito, the last great 
chief). “If our white brothers want to kill us they 
can do so. They have had plenty of chances and we are 
yet alive. All of our people who have been slain have 
been those who have gone upon the war-path in the 
past, We do not wish to die, so we will not go upon 
the war-path. We will stay at home. We have food. 
The whites treat us well. If our Ute brothers must 
fight, we will not interfere, but we ourselves do not 
wish to fight.” 

As a result of this the Utes went to their homes 
and did not fight at that time. This episode was the 
last in which there was even a remote possibility that 
the Navajos could ever again be the cause of annoyance 
to the whites. 





life and health. The In- 
dian has roamed there from 
time immemorial. There 
has been no game for him 
to hunt and no water for 
him to fish. Therefore he 
has cultivated a_ little 
corn, where he could, near 
the water-holes; raised 
his sheep so that he might 
neve wool for his squaw 
to weave his blankets, and 
kept his cattle that he 
might have beef to eat. In 
the summer he ascends the 
plateau to the snow-line, 
and in winter he moves 
down a few miles into the 
bleak sand valleys. He 
has no towns, no villages, 
but lives like the Bedouin 
or the Mongol, practically 
in the saddle. The Navajo 
horses are the finest in 
the Southwest, doubtless 
being unmixed  descend- 
ants of the original Arabs 
brought over by Pizarro. 

If the whites secure this 
land of problematical value 
it will be necessary for the 
government to abrogate 
the treaty of June 1, 1868, 
under the terms of which 
the Navajos were allotted 
their present reservation. 
Kit Carson dictated the 
terms of the treaty, and he 
assured the authorities 
at Washington that if the 
Navajos were given the 
freedom of this useless 
waste they weuld never 
again disturb the peace of 
the Southwest. The In- 
dians agreed, in return for 
the perpetual use of this 
land, never again to bear 














arms against the whites. 
Kit Carson evidently 
knew his Indians, for they 





A Navajo family at the blanket loom 
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A CONSIDERATION OF THE MAJOR ERROR IN THE DISCUSSION OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 





By Charlotte PerKins Gilman 





N all wide-spread discussions where 
honest and able persons take oppo- 
rm, site sides there is usually to be 
4G found some basic error in compre- 
24) hension. This appears, not, only 
PZ in the use of terms, the same word 
often having different meanings to 
different minds, but in the grasp of 
the subject matter itself. 

Even in friendly conversation these difficulties fre- 
queutly occur. The most scholarly care in the lan- 
guage chosen, even in scientific treatises, does not al- 
ways preclude misunderstanding. When the press- 
ure of warm feeling is driving the words, and when 
the subject matter is one little understood, we are 
apt to descend to a mere expression of sentiment in- 
stead of an exchange of ideas. 

All this is profoundly evident in the present wide— 
and warm—discussion of woman suffrage. On either 
side appear the most earnest expressions of feeling: 
feelings of hope, of fear, of high social devotion, of 
intense personal distaste; all of which are interest- 
ing as indicative of the development or limitations of 
the speaker. 

Together with these feelings is used a strange array 
of arguments, some to the point, some quite beside it, 
some boomerangs; and these are urged with breathless 
earnestness and laudable perseverance, quite regard- 
less of effect. 

As social evolution has never waited for the com- 
plete enlightenment of mankind, we find the enfran- 
chisement of women going on in all civilized coun- 
tries; but since the opposition to it is strong enough 
tc cause years of delay and a continuous outlay of 
organized effort, it seems worth while to point out 
the main error actuating that opposition. 

It may seem difficult to select a major error among 
such a self-contradictory confusion; but under all 
these miscellaneous reiterated objections one govern- 
ing conviction continually obtrudes itself. It colors 
all the utterances of the Organization Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women. It exclusively 
dominates the grave opinions of pathologists. It is 
the animus of all the books written against “ the 
woman’s movement.” It is the painfully visible 
actuating impulse of the ill-considered objections of 
“the man in the street,” and also of the similar ex- 
pressions of “the woman in the home.” And, to come 
down to the day of small things, it is the feeling 
animating a leading editorial in the New York Times, 
and a peculiarly typical ‘“ Letter from the People” 
in that paper, called forth by the recent impressive 
parade of our suffragists. 

This error is due to a certain arrested development 
of thought. It consists in seeing in women only 
feminine characteristics; and, conversely, seeing in all 
the complex functions of civilization only masculine 
characteristics. . 

Under this conception it is held, quite naturally, 
that women need do nothing more than fulfil 
their “womanly duties,” 7. e., to be wives, mothers, 
and houseworkers; that for them to desire any other 
activities in life is ‘to be unwomanly, unnatural, to 
become some .sort of pervert or monster. They are 
spoken of as “de-natured women,” as “ epicene,” as 
“unsexed,” ag “seeking to become men.” Miss Ida 
Tarbell in a recent magazine article describes women’s 
professional and industrial advance as “ Making a 
Man of Herself.” ; 

Otto Weininger, in his much-discussed book, Sex 
and Character, elaborated a theory of mixed inherit- 
ance, showing that some women inherited a proportion 
of masculine characteristics and some men inherited 
a proportion of feminine characteristics, thus explain- 
ing the undeniable phenomenon of their having many 
characteristics in common. 

The late Mr. Grant Allen expressed this world-view 
in clear scientific phrase when he said that women 
were not only “not the human race—they were not 
even half the human race, but a sub-species set apart 
for purposes of reproduction, merely.” 

The still later Mr. H. B. Marriott-Watson has put 
it with even more exquisite precision, saying of the 
American woman, “Her constitutional restlessness 
has caused her to abdicate those functions which alone 
excuse or explain her existence.” 

Now comes Sir Almroth Wright, M.D., in a three- 
column letter to the London Times, that letter 
which is said to have killed the Conciliation Bill, 
which was then before the House. Speaking as one 
long conversant with many female invalids, he rashly 
ceneralizes from his personal experience of morbid 
phenomena, and says, “ No doctor can ever lose sight 
of the fact that the mind of woman is always threat- 
ened with danger from the reverberations of her 
/ivsiological emergencies.” 

He sees, in the advance of women into wider social 
elations, only the perverse action of suppressed, em- 
littered, or atrophied femininity. He sees in them, of 
course, nothing but femininity; that which he considers 
‘ormal and admires, or which he considers abnormal 
‘nd condemns. The glory of woman, according to 

is definition, lies “in her power of attraction, in 
“er .capacity for motherhood, and in her unswerving 
«llegiance to the ethics which are special to her sex.” 

So our Times, of New York, in the editorial above 
referred to, modestly says: “One does not need to be 
. profound student of biology to know that some 
women, a very small minority, have a natural incli- 
iation to usurp the social and civic functions of 
men.” 

Simmer down this loosely gathered mass of opinion, 
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and we find that it all resolves into the one as- 
sumption—that women have feminine functions and 
no others, and that social functions are masculine. 
Let us frankly examine these premises. 

Without needing to be any more profound a stu- 
dent of biology than the editor of our Times, we must 
all admit that there are other functions besides the 
reproductive. As life spread wide upon the earth, 
each species developed its own means of locomotion, 
its means of self-defense, its means of getting a live- 
lihood; all essential, all common to both sexes. 
Variations in size, in color, in intelligence, in agility, 
in courage, differentiate one animal from another; all 
essential, all common to both sexes. 

Meanwhile, all creatures have some means of re- 
plenishing the earth after their kind, and we, as 
mammals, share in the methods of the higher orders, 
adding to the personal processes the vast advantage of 
our social processes; as in education, once wholly a 
maternal function, and now so largely civic and 
social. But while all kindred species share in the 
primal activities of reproduction, each is sharply 
distinguished from the others by its special activities 
in other lines. 

As animals, we share in the universal distinction 
of sex; but as human beings, we alone possess a whole 
new range of faculties, vitally essential and common 
to both sexes. 

It seems childish to insist upon so patent a fact, 
so simple and obvious a distinction. Yet it is pre- 
cisely this simple and obvious distinction which these 
one-ideaed upholders of the eternal masculine utterly 
fail to grasp. 

Consider for the moment any pair of the higher 
carnivora, as two leopards or two tigers. Leopards 
are known by their unchangeable spots, whereas 
tigers have stripes. Both male and female leopards 
have spots. Both male and female tigers have stripes. 
These spots and stripes have nothing to do with the 
sex of the animal, only with its species. The posses- 
sion of eyes and ears, of hide or hoofs, of fins or 
scales, of fur or feathers, of four legs or two— 
these things are not distinctions of sex, primary or 
secondary; they are race distinctions, purely. 

If we were to count up and to contrast the num- 
her of characteristics of sex with the number of char- 
acteristics of species, we should find at once that 
race distinctions far exceed sex distinctions in num- 
ber and importance. ‘Take, for example, a cow, a 
camel, and a whale. They ail bring forth one living 
offspring and suckle it, the process being fairly iden- 
tical.. But a cow is easily distinguished from a camel 
and either from a whale. 

Again, of two deer, the buck has a special secon- 
dary sex-distinction in his towering antlers; but his 
power of speed, his love of speed, is not a sex dis- 
tinction but a race distinction, common to both sexes. 
When the doe wishes to run far and fast, she is not 
“unfeminine,” she is not “ making a buck of herself.” 
She likes to run, not because she is a doe, but be- 
cause she is a deer, just as much of a deer as he is. 

This universal, glaring fact is what these sex- 
obsessed opponents of the normal progress of women 
cannot see. They see only the feminine characteris- 
tics of women, and fail to see the human ones. Yet 
with our species, beyond any other, the race-character- 
istics outnumber and outweigh all lesser distinctions. 

Certain attributes we share with all matter, as 
weight, mass, extension; certain others with most 
animals, as digestion, circulation; others, again, in- 
cluding the reproductive processes, with the higher 
mammals alone; but the preponderant characteris- 
tics of humanity we share with no other creature. 
We, as a species, have far more conspicuous and im- 
portant distinctions peculiar to ourselves than those 
we share with lower forms; and each and every one 
of these human distinctions belongs to both sexes. 

The erect posture, with all its rearrangement of 
the internal economy, the opposable thumb and the 
hand’s marvelous growth in varied skill; the power 
of speech, the whole proud range of mental develop- 
ment—these are human distinctions, race distinctions, 
not in any sense, at any time, sex distinctions. 

Yet the male of our species, from the beginning of 
his power of conscious thought, has arrogated to him- 
self as part of his sex the major attributes of hu- 
manity: religion, education, government, commerce— 
these were for him alone. In what he has termed 
“his female ” he has seen, and for the most part still 
sees, only her femininity, never her humanity. 

That she should concentrate all her human faculties 
upon the fulfilment of her feminine functions ‘he has 
held quite right and proper; that she should at any 
time wish to use them, not as a female, but as a human 
being, is to him monstrous. So absolute has been 
this monopolization of human functions by one sex; 
so complete this obsession that has persisted in con- 
sidering them as sex attributes, that even the range 
of industries originated by women,-for ages practised 
wholly by women, have been, gradually absorbed by 
men, and as rapidly as they were absorbed have be- 
come “ masculine.” 

Mere extension in method has been similarly classi- 
fied: as where a woman with distaff and spindle, or 
foot-run wheel, was considered feminine; but to run 
a woolen mill must be “man’s work.” : 

Let us look at our own race history: When we 
were all hunters, fishers, and root-gatherers, we were 
men and women, just as efficiently and completely as 
we-are now. When we kept cattle we were not any 
the less, or more, men and women. When we devel- 
oped agriculture, we were still men and women. 
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When we specialized in industry, we remained men 
and women. Men were males and women females at 
any time in the whole long story. 

But while remaining unchanged in these respects, 
we have changed enormously in our social features, 
our common human attributes. 

Specialization has given us a thousand trades, arts, 
crafts, and professions. Organization has multiplied 
our power myriad-fold. Invention and discovery 
have enriched and enlightened the world. Religions 
have changed. Governments have changed. Society 
evolves from age to age. All these are human proc- 
esses. They belong to our race. They are common 
to both male and female. They have no faintest con- 
nection with any sex distinction. 

As to warfare, which our ultra males are so sure 
to fall back on in proof of their essential dominance ; 
warfare is not a social process at all, but a social 
disease, freely admitted to be most characteristic of 
the male. It is the instinct of sex-combat, over- 
developed and misused. 

The women of cur age in most countries of the 
same degree of development are outgrowing the arti- 
ficial restrictions so long placed upon them, and follow- 
ing natural lines of human advance. They are special- 
izing, because they are human. ‘They are organizing, 
because they are human. They are seeking economic 
and political independence, because they are human. 
They are demanding the vote, because they are human. 

Against this swelling tide stands the mere mass of 
inert old-world ignorance. backed by the perverse mis- 
conception of modern minds, which even science fails 
to illuminate. ' 

“Go back,” says this mass. “ You are women. You 
are nothing but women. You are females—nothing 
but females. All these things you want to do are 
male things. You cannot do them without being a 
male. You want to be males. It is abhorrent, out- 
rageous, impossible!” 

All these adjectives and horrors would be freely 
granted if women really could become males—or even 
if they wanted to' But what needs to be hammered 
into these male-ridden minds is that these things the 
women want to do and be and have are not in any 
sense masculine. They do not belong to men. They 
never did. They are departments of our social life, 
hitherto arbitrarily monopolized by men, but no more 
made masculine by that use than the wearing of 
trousers by Turkish women makes trousers feminine 
or the wearing of corsets by German officers makes 
corsets masculine. 

There are enough minor absurdities in the usual 
treatment of this subject to furnish much entertain- 
ment, as, for instance, in this same editorial in the 
Times, where it is mournfully prophesied that if 
women get the vote they will “ play havoe with it for 
themselves and for society.” 

Is it possible that the writer does not know that 
women have been voting right here in this country 
for over forty years and are now voting in some score 
of States and nations the world over, with no ob- 
servable “havoc” of any sort? 

Even in England, where that sad pathologist, Dr. 
Wright, so gravely marshals his gloomy ranks of “ the 
incomplete,” “the sexually embittered,” “the atro- 
phied,” “the epicene”, there has been no havoe 
wrought by the women who have previously exercised 
all but the parliamentary suffrage for many years. 
They were just the women of England, after voting 
and before; neither more nor less women for going to 
the polls than they are more or less women for going 
to the theater or to the post-office. 

Whether in the accumulated literature of the neces- 
sarily unenlightened past, or the still accumulating 
literature of the wilfully unenlightened present, we 
find everywhere this same pervasive error, this naive 
assumption, which would be so insolent if it were not 
so absurd, that only men are human creatures, able 
and entitled to perform the work of the world; while 
women are only female creatures, able to do nothing 
whatever but continue in the same round of duties to 
which they have been so long restricted. 

They darkly threaten, do these ultra male opponents, 
that if women persist in doing human things they will 
lose the respect of man—yea, more, they will lose his 
pecuniary support. 

They should study their biology a little more pro- 
foundly. The respect of the male for the female is 
based on the distinction of sex, not on political or 
economic disability. Men respect women because they 
are females, not because they are weak and ignorant 
and defenseless. 

Women will never cease to be females, but they will 
cease to be weak and ignorant and defenseless. They 
are becoming wiser, stronger, better able to protect 
themselves, one another, and their children. Courage, 
power, achievement are always respected. 

As women grow, losing nothing that is essential to 
womanhood. but adding steadily the later qualities of 
humanness, they will win and hold a far larger, deeper 
reverence than that hitherto vouchsafed them. As 
they so rise and broaden, filling their full place in the 
world as members of society, as well as their partial 
places as-mothers of it, they will gradually rear a 
new race of men, men with minds large enough to see 
in human beings something besides males and females. 

Some such men and such women we have to-day, wise 
and far-seeing; quite strong enough to bear with a 
smile the errors of the past, the morbid views of the 
pathologist, the limitations of editorial profundity, and 
the letters from the people, as the leading minds of 
the world have always borne with the more backward. 
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S2RONTRACTS for the construction of 
ge the two super-Dreadnoughts au- 
thorized by the last Congress have 
just been awarded to the Fore River 


sand to the United States Ship- 
building companies. ‘The vessels, 
which are to be named Oklahoma 


>and Nevada, are of greater tonnage 

F than any of the Dreadnought type 
hitherto designed, and will carry the most powerful 
batteries and the greatest armor protection of any 
yet devised. Each is to carry ten 14-inch rifles. Each 
will have two turrets enclosing three of these monster 
guns. In the other two turrets the great rifles will 
be mounted in pairs. 

Some idea of the power which is to be centered in 
the guns of these two Goliaths of the sea may be 
had from the following comparisons. The White Star 
steamship Olympic, and her 60,000 tons of displace- 
ment, is now the largest vessel under any flag. If she 
should be placed beneath the Brooklyn Bridge, tackles 
run to the span of the structure and an effort made 
jo lift the steamship out of water, the bridge, stout 
as it is, would doubtless collapse before the keel was 
clear. Yet the energy exerted by any one of these 
14-inch rifles of the newer Dreadnoughts is sufficient 
to lift the 66,000 tons of the Olympic one foot. If 
the Mauretanie and the Lusitania were placed one 
on top of the other and the two superposed upon the 
Olympic, a salvo [fall three guns fired simultaneously | 
from one of the triple-mount turrets would exert 
suflicient energy to lift all three great ships one foot. 
Go a step further and consider the energy of a broad- 
side of these 14-inch rifles. If four Olympics could 
be stacked up like dinner plates; if on top of these 
could be placed the Lusitania and the Mauretania 
and their 90,000 tons of displacement; if upon these 
six should be superposed the 80,000 tons represented 
by the Baltie and Adriatic, the 60,000 tons of the 
Caronia and Carmania, the 43,000 tons of the 
Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, the 42,000 of the Ameri- 
ka, the 31,000 tons of the Oceanic, the 26,000 tons of 
the Kaiser Wilhelm II., and the 20,000 tons of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, the combined weight of 
these fifteen great liners would amount to 656,000 
tons. But the combined energy of the broadside 
guns of one of these Dreadnoughts would be sutticient 
to lift the entire mass one foot. 

The decision to install three guns in a turret and 
to increase the caliber of the guns vastly increases 
the responsibility of the man behind the guns. The 
gun-pointer of a turret carrying the triple mount 
and charged with salvo-firing, must needs have nerves 
as stout as the great masses of steel which he controls, 

Put yourself in his place. Ranged beside you are 
three of these mighty weapons. Within the three is 
nearly three-quarters of a ton of gunpowder, which 
the mere touch of an electric button will explode, 
loosing three volcanoes. As the heavy shells leap free 
before their blazing charges, the gun-carriages must 
take up the shock of a recoil equal to that of thirty 
Pullman coaches running at seventy miles an hour 
and brought to a dead stop within a fraction of a 
second. 


In his treatise on Naval Power, published recently 
by the Navai Institute, Rear-Admiral Bradley A. 
Fiske drew some striking comparisons between the 
power of a battle-ship and that of an army. He said 
that nothing like a Dreadnought can be made to run 
on shore, but that if it were possible to build an 
automobile having the speed and power of the Arkan- 
sas, which at the time of the writing was regarded 
as our most powerful ship of war, such a machine 
could easily vanquish an army of 1,000,000 men, 
“going through it like a mowing machine through 
a field of wheat, and could afterwards demolish all 
of the buildings in New York, smash all of the cars, 
break down all of the bridges, and sink all of the 
shipping.” 

In another analogy he found that Sherman on his 
march to the sea had with him 62,000 men, and that 
it took him twenty-five days to go 230 land miles. 
As against this he placed the recent cruise of the 
sixteen vessels of the battle-ship fleet to Europe, 
which made a 3,000-mile voyage in less than fourteen 
days. The admiral finds that such a movement on 
land would have meant the equivalent of transferring 
ninety times as many men as Sherman had over 
fifteen times the distance and at thirty times the 
speed. 

The salient features of the Nevada and Oklahoma 
are as follows: 





Displacement......... ... 27,500 tons. 
WONGU Ss oso 0'ssisi'sa a naaeear 583 feet. 
OMI ss ss Ss,5nis S555 oee 95 feet. 
Lie ¢ ae ae 28 feet 6 inches. 
EPPO nssbenn «ac 5iec eer 20%, knots. 
MMBC i rg ep-ayee Groves 1oaIs sacar Oil. 
, Yen 14-inch rifles. 
Main battery.......... j Four 21-inch torpedoes. 


Secondary battery........ Twenty-one 5-inch rifles. 
Thickness of armor belt.. 1314 inches. 
Maximum thickness of tur- 


PEG OUOl 45s :0.0044555% 18 inches. 











Saving the New York and the Texas, two Dread- 
noughts now under construction, no ship of war of 
any nation has yet been designed to carry guns of 
such weight and power as those which are to be in- 
stalled on the new super-Dreadnoughts. All of our 
carlier Dreadnoughts have been armed with 12-inch 
rifles. It seems extraordinary, but it is no less true, 
that this relatively small. increase in caliber gives a 
fifty per cent increase in destructive power, The 14- 
inch shell weighs 1,400 pounds, as against the 870 
pounds of the 12-inch. The greater weight of the 
larger missile makes for greater steadiness in flight, 
and this, at extreme ranges, increases the accuracy 
of the gun by thirty per cent. 

But while the two Dreadnoughts which are to carry 
this powerful battery so far outclass anything yet 
designed, it is not believed that the maximum of 
efliciency has yet been reached. Already the Ordnance 
Corps of the navy is working on the problem of in- 


stalling 16-inch guns on our subsequent Dreadnought 
output, and at the same time the constructors 3 


engaged in figuring out the displacement whi:' will 
be necessary for guns of that enormous size. Any 
decision to equip future Dreadnoughts with i¢ jy 
guns will doubtless usher in the 30,000-ton fie'::jne 
craft. This, indeed, would be putting many ¢ rf 
one basket. But, paradoxical as it may seem. is 
now insisted that real economy favors ships 0) the 
biggest tonnage—in other words, that the bigge-: are 
the cheapest. The surface exposed to an enemy })y iwo 
battle-ships of 15,000 tons is at least one-third ¢° «ter 
than would be exposed by one battle-ship of 3.1100 


tons. At the saine time the resisting and offe.siye 
power would be greater in the larger vessel, whi!.- tho 
amount of driving power required would be less. 

In the course of his plea to Congress for i. .er 
battle-ships to replace the ones that are being «er. 
taken by obsolescence, Secretary Meyer of the :.ayy 
Department found occasion to assert that sever:) of 
the battle-ships which had come into service afte: the 
war with Spain must soon be stricken from the lisi of 
effective ships. The Secretary’s statement cause] a 
great deal of surprise. For it seems such a short jime 
since the ships referred to were considered as the 
most efficient constructions anywhere afloat.  S)ey 
were all of that, in the beginning of the handfu: of 
years that have elapsed since they first went ailoat, 
but in the general clamor the Secretary’s claim tiat 
one modern Dreadnought could outdo a whole squadron 
of them went all unheeded. 

Naval authorities generally are agreed that the 
Secretary’s contention is unassailable. But, in the 
numerous expressions of surprise over his statement 
that battle-ships so recently regarded as first-class in 
all that the name implies should now be catalogued 
with the obsolete, it is singular that no one seems to 
have thought of the analogy furnished by the merchant 
marine. Take the so-called “ ocean greyhounds ” that 
were extant when these battle-ships were first brought 
out. Where are they now? Some few are still in the 
trans-Atlantic service, but the majority have either 
been relegated to the scrap heap or to routes less 
important than the principal one on which they were 
wont to travel as racers and as favorite ships. 

In naval architecture the progression has been even 
more distinct. The Alabama and Virginia class were 
marked improvements over the earlier Jndiana and 
Iowa types. Likewise the five battle-ships of the 
Kansas type were immensely superior to the Alabama 
and her sisters. The Michigan and the South Cuaro- 
lina outclassed any of their predecessors, and were 
in turn displaced by the Dreadnoughts of the Dela- 
ware type. The Utah and Florida were a distinct im- 
provement over the Delaware and North Dakota, and 
the Arkansas and Wyoming, soon to be commissioned, 
can give large odds to anything now under the Amer- 
ican flag. The New York and Texas, now building, 
are far more powerful than are the two Dreadnoughits 
of the Arkansas type. Later and greater are the Okla- 
homa and Nevada. These are distinctly the last word 
—to date—and they represent the highest value in 
offensive and defensive strength of any vessel yet 
devised. 




















a IpypeeTa pay) was a long time since I had seen 
Ws NG) the Major, but I felt sure that he 
wl, 4 would put in an appearance at Aunt 


Maria’s funeral. The Major never 
missed a funeral or a wedding, no 


matter how distant the relation- 
ship. A large family gathering 


without him would be as unsuccess- 
ful as a ball without music. 

I had caught the train at the very last minute and 
as I looked back into the car there was the Major; 
he had on his funeral hat and his black gloves. 

He beckoned to me. 

Every one liked the old gentleman with his slow 
speech and his dignified, pompous way. He had held 
a position in the Commissary Department during the 
war—hence his title. No one in our family was sure 
ef his age and few could explain his consanguinity ; 
it was lost in a tangle of cousinships. 

“ Ah, Major,” said I, as I seated myself and felt his 
funeral handshake—which was very different from 
the ene he affected on wedding days, “I am glad to 
see you. 

“ Quite well, quite well, my boy,” he replied, as if I 
had inquired for his health, “ never better. So poor 
Cousin Maria’s left us. I remember very well—” 

As I knew that I should hear a good deal of this 
after arriving at Millborough, where the funeral was 
to be held, I tried to switch the Major’s. mind to 
other topies, and might have succeeded had it not been 
for the sudden appearance of Cousin Anna, who got 
on at another station. I insisted upon the Major re- 
maining seated and Anna, a maiden lady of fifty-odd, 
took her place beside him. 

“T was just saying,” said the Major, and I ex- 
cused myself and walked into the smoker. 

Soon with a hoot the train swung about a curve 
and I recognized that we had arrived at our destina- 
tion. 

It was a sweltering hot day and the roads were 
dusty. A broken-down landau was waiting at the 
end of the platform, but I determined to walk de- 
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spite the heat. Cousin Maria’s house was in plain 
sight from the station. 

I cut over the fields, dodged through a hole I re- 
membered well in the hedge, and came across the lawn. 
A number of carriages were standing there in the 
shade of the trees. The drivers talked in loud voices 
or slapped gently with their whips at the flies that 
settled around the horse’s cars. A shining glass-sided 
affair stood under an apple tree. There was a 
monotonous humming sound coming from the house. 

“We are late,” said I to myself, and at this mo- 
ment the Major and Cousin Anna drove up in the 
landau. We went into the house together. 

The parson was praying. Several members of the 
family glanced sideways at us as we stood in the 
doorway. ‘The air was filled with the odor of crape 
and flowers and starch. Every chair seemed to have 
been taken. 

Some one stood up and gave Cousin Anna a seat, 
but no one offered one to the Major. He scowled, 
then suddenly his face brightened. 

In one corner of the room was a small old-fashioned 
piano and under it could be seen a little stool of 
some white wood. The Major could not withstand 
the temptation. Slowly he edged his way along the 
wall to the corner where some more friends and ac- 
quaintances of Cousin Maria had congregated. 

“Member of the family,” said the Major in a whis- 
per, with an air of privilege. 

People edged away from him without glancing up 
and he reached under the piano and pulled out the 
seat. 

I remembered it well. It had a picture of Swiss 
mountains and a Tyrolese yodler singing away with 
his mouth wide open. 

The Major spoke to someone at his elbow. Room 
was made for him—I fairly quivered. Carefully he 
parted his coat-tails with his left hand and then, with 
a smile of satisfaction, half hidden behind the black 
glove that he had placed to his forehead, he sat down. 
No sooner had his weight touched the seat of the 
chair than a marvelous thing occurred. 
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The pastor had just paused and, if I recollect cor- 
rectly his words had been, “And there they sing 
songs of ptaise.” A look of consternation spread 
across his face. 

From the corner in which the Major was sitting 
came the strains of “If a Body Meet a Body,” played 
in a loud and penetrating jingle. 

What delight I had taken as a youth, in my infre- 
quent visits to Cousin Maria, in that musical seat! 

For an instant the Major’s face was a study. Prob- 
ably he felt the music moving him, for he stood up. 
‘The people nearest to him gazed at him from head to 
foot as if they expected to find him grinding a barrel 
organ. At last the Major detected whence the music 
came. Stooping down he picked up the offending seat, 
his face was grave as a funeral wreath. 

“Member of the family,” said the Major in an ex- 
planatory tone as he pushed his way out of the door. 
As he crossed the veranda the tune changed and “ ‘The 
Blue Bells of Scotland” rang out loud and clear. 

The Major did not pause. He left the music-box 
standing in the grass on the lawn and made straight 
for the hole in the hedge through which he had scen 
me enter the yard. 

As I perceived that he had left his hat, I started 
after him and caught up with him just out of sight 
of the house. I imagined how disgruntled the poor, 
dignified old chap must feel, how he must be suffering. 

“Major,” said I, “here’s your hat. I’m awfully 
sorry— Won’t you come back?” 

He turned. His face was purple; he stood first on 
one foot and then on the other. He slapped lis 
thigh. He beat the hat I had given him against !\is 
knees, and it was fully three minutes before he spoke. 

“Oh, Heavens, my boy,” he mumbled at last. “ Did 
you ever in your life see anything as funny as that’ 

When we recovered we walked to the station. 3 
soon as we got seated the Major mopped his forehead. 

“Oh, dear me!” he said. “Poor Maria—how sie 
would have enjoyed it!” And then he turned abruptly. 
“ John, my boy, have you got a good cigar? Wasn’t it 
lucky I was a member of the family?” 





























The jewelry-store in the Rue de Rome A crowd watching the arrest of one of the gang 
which was robbed by the bandits in a house in the Rue de la Tour, Montmartre 



























































The dotted line shows the course taken by Bonnat when he Removing the body of Jouin after his murder by 
escaped through a window after murdering Superintendent Jouin the bandit Bonnat at Ivry,a suburb of Paris 


THE TERROR IN PARIS—NEW STYLE 


PARIS HAS JUST SEEN THE CONCLUSION OF A REIGN OF TERRORISM UNPARALLELED IN THE HISTORY OF ANY MODERN CITY. TWO. BANDITS, BONNAT AND GOUZY, WITH 
THE AID OF AN AUTOMOBILE, HELD UP BANKS AND ROBBED JEWELRY-STORES AND KILLED NEARLY THIRTY PERSONS BEFORE THE TERMINATION OF THEIR CAREER. 
AFTER MURDERING THE ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF POLICE, M. JOUIN, BONNAT FLED TO A GARAGE NEAR PARIS, WHERE HE SUSTAINED A SIEGE FOR MORE 
THAN FIVE HOURS BEFORE PERISHING IN THE RUINS OF THE DYNAMITED BUILDING. GOUZY WAS CAPTURED ALIVE. TWO OTHER MEMBERS OF THE BAND WERE 
SUBSEQUENTLY BESIEGED BY REGULAR TROOPS, AND KILLED TWO AND WOUNDED FOUR MEN BEFORE THEY MET THEIR DEATH 
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AY-A, Mister Jim, you give-a da 
job—please.” 

Mallory, the yard boss, turned 
from the oil-sooted blaze of the 
waste fire and glared at the man 
who asked the question. . Big and 
fierce as he was, he was compelled 
to look up at the man above him. 

It was shortly before seven, and a 
fine rain blowing through the raw March morning 
turned to sleet as it fell on the long piles of cast-iron 
pipe. The tar dip gleamed like polished ebony through 
the fine coating of ice, and at the end of each pipe 
a trickle of water dripped black as ink. Across the 
muddy road the twin cupolas emerging through the 
foundry roof belched volumes of black smoke from 
the newly lighted fires. Electric arc-lights gleamed 
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dully through the dirty windows, and the big, ugly’ 


brick building inclosed by a high spike-topped fence 
trembled and shook with the roar of the cranes and 
the humming throb of the underground blast. 

Squatting cn their heels about the oily fire in the 
shelter of a freight-car, the men of the yard, big- 
bodied, big-boned, hard-faced Irishmen, glared from 
under scowling brows, leered in open insult, or laughed 
in loud derision at the Italian who had the effrontery 
io apply for work in the gang. 

Possibly it was the remarks and sneers of his men 
that irritated Mallory, or it might have been that 
he wished to show them more fully his domination, 
for instead of driving the Italian away with a volley 
of oaths, as was his custom, he temporized and asked 
questions. 

“What’s yer name 

“ Mike-a—Mike-a Solovest,” answered. the big man, 
his speech hesitating, halting with the difficulty of 
mastering a language new to him. ; 

“What's that ye say yer name is?” roared Mallory, 
his face flaming to match the fiery red of his hair. 
“Where’d ye get it?” he demanded, fiercely. ‘“ A dago 
with an Irish name!” He rubbed his chin doubt- 
fully, and his sharp, blue eyes watched the Italian 
closely. : 
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glared at them fiercely as they put on their coats and 
slunk away. . 

On his way up Gilbert Street Mike met Curran 
standing in front of Sweeney’s saloon with a com- 
panion. ‘The Lrishman was drunk, and planted firmly 
in the center of the sidewalk as if intending to hold 
the right of way. 

With just a shade of doubt in his eyes Big Mike 
advanced and extended his hand. 

“Mister, I no mean-a for take-a your job. I 
very sorry. You shake-a da hand, we be friend.” 

“Yer friend? I’m no friend of a dom dago, an’ as 
fer bein’ sorry, yer a liar.” . Curran struck the out- 
stretched hand and, mouthing a string of vile oaths, 
strode into the saloon. 

Big Mike dropped his hand to his side, his face 
flushed and his shoulders stooped as he looked after 
Curran. He tock a step as if to follow, changed his 
wind, and, with a shake of his head and the hurt look 
of a whipped St. Bernard in his eyes, went up the 
street. , 

For several months a spirit of revolt and unrest 
had been developing among the workers at the foundry. 
This uneasiness and dissatisfaction was the result 
not so much of the long hours and low wages as of 


the sudden inilux of foreigners. Mostly they were 
Italians and Polanders imported by the company. 


Particularly did the Irish, who were greatly in the 
majority among the workers, hate the Italians. There 
were numerous clashes among them, and, though the 
men of Erin usually came off victors, it only served 
to increase their bitterness. 


“The gang strikes at nine in the mornin’.” 

“What about the dage?” 

“Trim him, lay him out, an’ he won't take the 
bread out of honest men’s mouths.” 

Big Mike, on his way to work in the shadowy dark- 
ness of early morning, crouched close to the pipe 
pile as the bulky shadows of four men passed close 


beside him. In the faint light he saw that the last 
speaker was the dark-faced Curran. 

Work went slowly during the day. The gang, acting 
in silent concert, persistently blocked every attempt 
to hurry the loading. Skids broke or gave way in 
unexpected places, and when a man had passed over 
a pile a heavy pipe would suddenly start from the 
top, spin down the skids, and, crashing against the 
side stakes of a flat car, snap them. off and take the 
load of pipe with it to the ground. 

Mallory cursed and raged to no purpose, and finally, 
with a hopeless gesture, he flung away and went up 
the yard toward the oflice. Before his return the men 
were busy. Big Mike, rolling pipe at the far end of 
a pile, did not see what was going on. 

The men watched Mallory as he came toward them. 
He called Mike as he passed the place where he was 
working, then went on with blazing eyes and clenched 
fists. He intended to have it out with the gang. 

“ Hey-a, Mister Boss, look out-a quick!” 

Startled at the sudden shout of warning, Mallory 
looked around, thenysprang clear as a twenty-four-inch 
pipe, released of its blocks, shot from under the pile 
with the momentum of tons. It was followed by a roar 
and a champing of iron as the end of the pile followed, 
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“My mother she give-a me that-a name long time 
ago, long time before—before she die in da Italy.” 

“Have ye ever worked in the foundry before or 
handled the pipe?” 

Big Mike shook his head, a good-natured grin on his 
face as he looked across the flat car at the ugly brick 
building. ‘No, mister, I no work-a da foundry, no 
roll-a da pipe. I come-a this country five-a month; 
all time I work-a da sewer Genesee Street.” 

“Be ye goin’ t’ give th’ dago a job?” demanded 
Curran, with a black face as he laid a hand on Mal- 
lory’s arm. 

“Shut up, blast ye! Ill hire who I like an’ when 
1 like. If yer not satisfied ye can quit.” 

“Tm through if the dago comes t’ th’ gang,” de- 
clared Curran, with an oath, the skin on his lean face 
drawing tighter about his jaws as he faced the fore- 
man with glittering eyes. 

“Git, then, before’ I stretch ye on the ground.” 
Mallory whirled on him with clenched fist. 

“ All right, but I’ll get ye before I’m through—ye 
traitor t’ th’ race.” He backed and strode away. 

The rest of the gang hesitated, quailed under Mal- 
lory’s fieree challenge, then squatted again about the 
fire in sullen silence. When the whistle blew at seven 
o'clock, Mike the dago was one of the gang. 

The seven hundred men who worked in the foundry 
were mostly big men, but Mike was easily the biggest 
of all. In height he was more nearly seven feet than 
six. There was no stoop to his shoulders, which 
broadened out like the walking-beam of a ferryboat. 
He was flat-backed, his body thick and well filled, his 
arms were long and loose-hinged at the elbows, swing- 
ing as he walked, his legs and feet were well in pro- 
portion to carry the enormous weight Nature had set 
them to, and the good-natured grin that continually 
twisted his lips seemed always ready to break into 
a laugh, 

He did his work cheerfully, willingly, if awkwardly. 
He went at the task set him by the most direct road. 
Where other men would have stopped and figured a 
way to leverage, Mike used his enormous strength 
tu lift a weight that would have taxed the lifting 
powers of any two men in the gang. In moving about 
he stepped cautiously, each foot touching the ground 
from toe to heel, and at times when skidding pipe 
h» would pause on top. of a high pile, hesitating as if 
uncertain of his footing; then, as he met the glance 
o' Mallory, he would grin and go on unafraid. 

The men of the gang treated him coldly, shirked 
the work at his end, and turned their backs whenever 
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5 aie he approached. He watched them furtively, listening 
ee & to their talk, picking up and repeating 'to himself the 
4g ge Words they used, adding to his slender stock of Eng- 
2Se< 4 h. Whenever the foreman nodded to him or gave 
mane n 


n a friendly word his face lighted with pleasure, 
he went at his work with redoubled energy, and re- 
}.ated softly to himself, as he sent the’ pipe skidding 
down the ends of the big piles, “ My frien’, my one-a 
good-a frien’.” 

_ Mallory never heard this or he might have resented 
it. but he was proud of the man and his work, and, 
though a dago, he was a valuable acquisition to the 
gong, 

“Yer the finest kind of a man,” said Mallory at the 
cil of the day. “Too bad yer a dago, but yer the best 
o: yer kind at that. Come in the mornin’.” He spoke 
loudly, so that the rest of the gang could hear, and 

















One enormous hand gripped the little man by the throat 
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the pipe rolling and seattering about the yard, some 
going as far as the fence around the foundry. 
Speechless and pale from his narrow escape from 
a horrible death, the foreman leaned on the arm 
of Mike to recover himself. Steadied, he gripped 
Mike by the hand and the impotence of his rage mas- 


tered him. 

“Yer a man, more of a man than any of that 
murther’n’ thrash over there.” He shook his fist at 
the men, who received his abuse in sullen silence, 


turned their backs, and moved away as the sonorous 
note of the noon whistle beat down the crash and 
grind from the foundry. 

With heads close together the men ate their lunch 
slowly, talking in low tones, their eyes watchful, 
like the outflanks of an army, for any one coming near. 


Big Mike, munching a loaf of hard-crusted bread, 
washed down by draughts from a bottle of weak 


claret, wondered at the change in the men and watched 
them furtively. Why their sudden spirit of hostility, 
and what a strike meant, he sensed only dimly. They 
did not take him into their confidence or offer him a 
chance to side with them. He was ostracized, shunned, 
and hated. 

That he would gladly have sided with the men, even 
against the foreman, in the strike for shorter hours 
there is no doubt. Sensitive, child-like, he was open- 
hearted, and an insult bit lim like a_ knife-thrust. 
During the weeks he had been with the gang he had 
made many overtures for friendship. ‘These offers 
the gang had rejected, scorned, or laughed at as if 
he were a thing apart from themselves. 


Several times Mike’s eyes flashed as he felt the 
deep-stirring surge within him, but each time he 


held it back. Wondering at the change that was 
trying to master him, he would catch his breath at 
the involuntary tightening of his muscles and the 
sudden gripping of his hands as the blood rushed to 
his face. 

At such times the sneers were wiped from the faces 
of the men; into their eyes leaped the flickering flashes 
of fear, and they were hushed to silence at the stirring 
rage within the towering body of the mammoth above 
them. 

Finishing his simple meal, Mike rose to his feet, 
stretched himself, and strolled over to where the gang 
sat. The circle chilled to silence at his approach; no 
ene answered his greeting, none looked up or made 
room for him to sit down. Mike had intended to force 
his company, to find out why the men were against 
him, but now he hesitated and wished he were out 
of it. 

“Say-a, boys. what’s da matt’ you no like-a for 
me? I never hurt-a somebody,” he blurted, appeal- 
ingly. 

“(Pwan! beat it! Yer not wanted—see It was 
White who spoke—a little man with ferret eyes and 
shiny skin drawn tight across high cheek-bones. He 
was a new man lately come to the gang and a fierce 
agitator for the strike. 

“Gwan!” he repeated, menacingly. “Git out! Yer 
kind ain’t no good.” He rose to his feet and the other 
men did the same. 

“For what I do? What’s da matt’?” Mike looked 
from face to face for some sign of friendship; but 
the faces were repellent, dark, scowling. 

* Nothin’ doin’, Git!” snarled the little man, mouth- 
ing a vile oath. 

At the shaming curse Big Mike chilled, something 
seemed to snap within his huge body, and the blood 
surged to his face. The insult to his mother’s blood 
had gone deep. A moan came from his lips—lips that 
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were dry and parched and trembled under a deep- 
throated roar as he snatched at his enemy. 

One enormous hand gripped the little man by the 
throat in a crushing grasp that lifted him clear of 
the ground. 


He fought fiercely, kicking and squeal- 
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ing like a caught rat. As the big man caught White, 
the rest of the gang went for him. Swiftly, fiercely, 
with the merciless rough-and-tumble methods of the 
pipe gang, they attacked him. 

Mike struck out with the full force of his body 
behind the blow. At the impact of his huge fist a 
man sprawled through the air, fell on his side, and 
lay still. Another he sent to his knees, blood spouting 
from mouth and nostrils; another he caught in his 
grip and crushed with the hug of a bear. But there 
were no cowards in the pipe gang, though, trained in 
a brutal school, they used methods unknown to fairness. 
Mike was tripped from behind, a boot-heel scraped his 
face, and as he raised to clear himself from the weight 
of bodies the crash of a million stars flamed before 
his eyes and he fell back senseless. 

“Ye dirty cowards, git out before I brain ye all.” 
Mallory, blowing hoarsely from running, caught the 
wrist of Curran as he swung the club a second time, 
wrenched it from him, and hurled him back from the 
prostrate man. 

“Ye spawn of th’ bogs, what ’r’ ye doin’ here?” 
The thump of the club emphasized his words, the 
coward’s instinct fiashed to Curran’s legs, and he ran, 
calling back curses and threats over his shoulder. 

“A fine bunch ye are, seven of ye—an’ ye couldn’t 
bate one man without a club.” The gang winced 
under the scorn of the foreman’s rage. 

“Get some water—you, Moran, or I’ll take up the 
dago’s fight meself.” The man named hastened away, 
not liking the look in the foreman’s eyes, and Mallory 
knelt beside the fallen Italian. 

“Gad, what a breadth of a man!” he said, admiring- 
ly, as he ripped open Big Mike’s shirt-front and ex- 
posed the muscle-lined chest and throat. ‘“ An’ ye put 
up a fight that was clean an’ fair. If the cowards 
had given ye half a show ye’d have bate them to a 
finish.” There was a tremble in Mallory’s voice and 
a feeling that hinted at more than admiration for 
the dago. 

Mallory spent an hour washing the blood from 
Mike’s face and head; then the foundry doctor took 
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him in hand and sewed and bandaged his scalp. The 
big fellow sat through it all without a murmur. He 


listened patiently to the doctor’s instructions, then 
rose to his feet, insisting doggedly that he was able 
to walk. : 

Crossing the yard, threading his way through the 
freight-cars, Mike pressed one hand to his bandaged 
head to ease the throbbing pain that seemed to raise 
the top of it. The other hand, groping in front 
of him, caught at iron handles and bumpers to steady 
his reeling senses. Coming to where the gang were 
loading a car, he leaned back to rest and looked about 
him. Then his sight cleared; he stooped and picked 
up the bloody stake that Mallory had thrown between 
the wheels. 

Using the club as a cane, he stepped around the car 
and confronted the gang. 

“Say-a—who use-a da club?” 
to show proof. 

The man White was nearest, and at sight of Mike 
he dropped his held on the pipe he was rolling, leaped 
from the opposite side of the car, and ran. 

But there was no evil intent on the part of Mike. 
Instead there was the same child-like pleading and 
dumb appeal as he leld out the club to one man after 
another, but each and all shook their heads. None 
of them had used it. 

“Mister Jim. who use-a da club?” 

Mallory took the stake from Mike’s hand and, turn- 
ing it, looked it over. 

“It’s a wicked weapon, me boy. An’ ye want to 
know who was the skunk that swung it on ye when 
ye were down. Well, I’ll tell ye, fer he deserves all 
ye can give him. It was Curran, an’ when ye get him 
give him one fer me.” 


He held it out as if 











But Mike did not hear the last. He was stumbling 
on his way home, his numbed mind trying to { 
a reason for it all. 

The next morning the strike took place as scheduled 
At nine o’clock the pipe gang put on their coats 


uthom 


without answering the surprised Mallory’s Paine 
for an explanation, crossed the tracks to mee; the 
crowd coming from the foundry. 

Over in the foundry the whir, whir-ee, and yoay 
of the cranes silenced, the earth steadied as th 


cupola blast was shut off, and the belching elo. of 
black smoke from the big stacks changed to {lashes 
of sulphur yellow split by streaks of red, while @uyy 
below there was a bubbling sputter as the molten iron 
steadied and cooled. Men poured from the doors, the 
windows, from the yawning oven-arches, and ‘;om 
every conceivable opening until the gloomy wal). of 
the vast building seemed to vomit men. The jt 
settled back, doors were closed, the heavy < ates 
slammed and locked, and an ominous silence :\at 
presaged a bitter fight settled over the plant. 

Big Mike lay sick in bed, more _heart-sick 
physically, for the pain from his wounds was no! 
compared to the dull, aching hurt of ostracized |ojo|}- 
ness that gripped at him. 

“T feel-a mucha bad,” he complained to the w 
who waited on him. 

“Does yer head hurt?” she asked, her sympatiictic 
hands adjusting the bandages. 

“He turned until the blind pain in his eyes was 
visible to her. “I no feel-a da cut—right here he 
hurt-a all da time,” he said, holding one big hand 
pressed to his heart. 

“Say-a,” he cried, catching her hand and drawing 
her to a seat beside him, “ what for da Irish all-a time 
say Italian no good, say kill-a dago; some-a time 
kill-a every one?” 

“ An’ who says that? Sure, yer the whitest furriner 
I ever see, whiter than many that ’d be glad to come 
an’ live in me house. If it’s that thrash down there 
where ye work that bothers ye ”—-she waved a plump, 
scornful arm in the direction of the foundry— ye 
want to ferget it. Them’s not Irish, they’re the filth 
of the bogs turned loose. 

“ Rest yerself, man,” she said, rising. “ Ye'll be 
yerself soon an’—I’ll bring ye some soup to take yer 
mind off that pain.” She went out, leaving him un- 
satisfied, the dull pain still in his eyes. 

For four days the gates in the foundry barricade 
remained closed, the ugly brick walls drooped in 
brooding silence, and the dirty windows stared out 
on the deserted yard. The long rows of pipe glistened 
dully, siftings of fine dust filled the spaces between, 
and the half-loaded freight-cars, with rusting wheels, 
seemed to weigh heavily on the rails. But Mallory, 
who, ever since the strike, had stamped about the 
works, cursing the way the strike had caught him 
unprepared. on the fourth day wore a smile, and, as 
he walked up and down between the rows of pipe, he 
would pause and chuckle to himself, thinking of the 
surprise about to be sprung on the strikers. 

On the morning of the fifth day the groups of idle 
men who had stood on the street corners, on the canal 
bridge, along the bank of the canal, and from any 
point of vantage that gave them a view of the works 
evinced a sudden restlessness, messengers ran from 
group to group, excited conferences were held, .and 
dismay was written on many faces. 

Sometime during the night a switch-engine had 
backed two Pullman coaches inside the spike-topped 
fence, and now from the end platforms and raised 
windows other men with hardened, reckless faces 
leered and waved mocking hands at the strikers. 
From the cupolas poured heavy smoke which was 
blown low over the canal in swirling clouds. 

Suddenly there arose shouting; the groups of strikers 
spread out into individual units; then as they began 
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It was a high wooden span, broad and open 
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to move they drew closer together and went up the 
street in a flying phalanx. 

Coming down Gilbert Street, on one side of which 
was a row of shanty houses, on the other the first 
line of the pipe-yard, was Big Mike. Dinner-pail in 
hand, he swung along, utterly unconscious of any 
wrong-doing until the growling roar of the mob stopped 
him and he saw the men running toward him. 

‘chill went through him, he dropped his dinner- 
aii as if to run, then stopped as the words of the 
surging snarl came to him. 

“Kill the dirty scab! Kill the dago!” they 
shouted. It was the latter that sent the blood rushing 
through his veins and found expression in a ery that 
started low down within him, spread upward, and 
burst from his lips in 
the roar of a hunted 
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“No, thank you, mister,” said Mike, doubling up 
his brawny arm, “I no use-a da gun; I no ’fraid for 
anybody.” 

“Oh, just. as you please,” answered the superin- 
tendent, but he did not meet the big man’s eyes. 

“Can yez come back to-night?” asked Mallory as 
Mike was leaving the foundry that evening. 

“Yes, I come-a back—any time you like. But—but 
what I do? You no load-a da car to-night?” He 
asked the question in a puzzled tone. 

Mallory chuckled. ‘No, no cars, but maybe loadin’ 
of a different kind. Ill meet ye by the canal gate. 
Be sure ve keep an eye out for the gang at Sweeney’s.” 

As they separated the sharp face of Curran dodged 
back from the pipe pile, and he ran swiftly between 





beast. His slow move- 
ments ceased, he 
glanced about him. ' Be- 
side him at the curb _ 
was a small iron hitch- 
ing- post. With a 
wrench he tore it loose 
from the ground and 
swung it aloft. 
“Come-a quick, you 
Irish, you bog-a Irish; 
I kill every one.” The 
menace of him checked 
the rush and without 
giving them a chance 
to recover he rushed at 
them, swinging the 
iron post with a force 
that would have 
mowed down a young 
tree. They broke, scat- 
tered, and ran, leaving 


him in possession of 
the street, where he 
champed, fuming and 


raging like a chained 
animal. 

“Come on, me boy, 
yer a winner. Get yer 
dinner-pail; there’s not 


a wan of them dare 
touch ye.” Mallory 
stood on top of the 


pipe pile, a Winchester 
rifle at his shoulder, 
the muzzle swinging 
along the front of the 
houses and down the 
street, his blue eyes 
dancing in delight, 
while his finger seemed 
to itch at the trigger. 

With a heavy sigh 
Big Mike recovered his 
normal condition, and, 
trembling from the re- 
action, he picked up his 
dinner--pail and crossed 
the road. 

“We'll get ye fer 
this, Mallory, ye steal- 
er of bread from honest 
men,” shouted a 
striker. 

“An that dago with 














ye!” It was the voice 
and oath of Curran. 
But the foreman 


laughed and shook his 
fist at them in scorn. 

“Maybe I get-a you too, my frien’,’ shouted Big 
Mike, and something in the sound of his voice chilled 
and silenced Curran. 

“Ye don’t seem a bit glad that ye got away from 
that gang.” 

Mike shook his head. ‘ No—I no like-a fight-a da 
men; they work-a just-a like-a me.” 

“Well, what d’ye think o’ that!” muttered the fore- 
man, rubbing his chin thoughtfully as he watched 
go down the yard to where he hid his dinner- 
pail. 

That was a wonderful day for Mike. Mallory intro- 
duced him to the superintendent—a sleek, keen-faced 
young man with crafty eyes, who treated the big 
man with marked respect, took him through the 
works, introduced ,him to the detectives, gave him 
the badge of a special policeman, and offered him his 
choice of the deadly weapons that were displayed on 
a table in the office. 


He swayed unsteadily on his feet, held up by the tumbled bodies 


the high piles to the upper end, where he was joined 
by two men who had waited for him. 

“ Are ye scabbin’?” Mrs. Mooney’s face was hard 
and her lips tightly set as she stood blocking the 
doorway. 

* What you call-a that?” asked Mike in surprise. 

“Ye don’t know the m’aning of the word? Well, I'll 
enlighten ye if that’s all ye want.” She planted her 
feet more firmly and shook a militant finger under 
his blinking eyes. “If yer takin’ the bread of wages 
away from the women an’ children of the men on 
strike—not a foot do ye enter this house.” 

“No, no, no!” he cried, in excited protest; “I 
work-a da foundry—Mr. Mallory tell-a me come back 
to-night. I no steal-a da bread—you—you know I 
never steal-a some-d-thing any time.” His big hands 
went out in appeal. 

“So it’s Jim Mallory’s doin’s.’ 
and she stepped back to close the door. 


? 


Her face softened 
“Well, ye 






must find it out fer yerself before ye come back to 


me.” Her voice broke and she shut the door quickly. 

* Please-a—please-a, what’s da matt’?” he cried to 
the unresponsive door. The laugh of the children who 
liad gathered to see the quarrel was his answer. 

“IT don’ know—I don’ know,” he said, with a hope- 
less shake of his head as if the problem was too big 
for him to solve. 

Several times he stopped and looked back, but the 
door stayed closed and he did not see the woman’s 
eyes watching him from behind the blinds. 

For hours he wandered aimlessly without thought 
of his direction, his mind battling for a solution of 
the things that kept him apart from the people of his 
adopted country. It was nearing midnight when he 
came along the tow-path. Beside him the sluggish 
waters of the canal flowed serenely over millions of 
twinkling stars. The roar and clash of the cranes 
came to him muffled by the thick walls and closed 
doors, the ground throbbed and trembled from the 
underground blast, and rippling eddies from the vibra- 
tion of the stone wall flowed across the surface of the 
water. 

He put his hands to his eyes, which felt scalded 
and raw as if from the sun or hot dust, shook his 
head, and stared across at the murky blackness of the 
Deertield hills. But he did not see the hills nor sense 
the beauty of the night. His soul was struggling be- 
tween the desire to do right and the stronger growing 


desire to crush all beneath him with his mighty 
strength and ride over them rough-shod. He did not 
see the lurking, creeping forms or know that his 


every move was watched by men in front and behind. 

He came to the canal bridge that crossed to the 
foundry. It was a high wooden span, broad and 
open, and electric lights on high poles at either end 
made it as light as day. He had reached the center 
of the bridge when he flung out his arms in a gesture 
of despair. 

“What’s da matt’ for everything, nobody treat-a 
me good?” He waited as if for an answer, then fin- 
ished with a high-flung challenge. “I fix-a da Irish 
nex’a time.” 

The creeping shadows rose from either end of the 
bridge, there was the bunching of men and the sound 
of rushing feet. 

“ Kill the dago!—kill the dom seab!” It was the 
savage, exultant ery of Curran. He was in the fore- 
front of the rush, and Big Mike sprang to meet him. 

“T make-a you one-a gocd-a man—this-a time,” he 
cried, his muscles straining until he burst the seams 
of his coat. 

Curran swung his club. It was the iron hitching- 
post that Mike had used earlier in the day, but the 
big man leaped under it, his left hand drove in a 
throttling grip on the Lrishman’s throat, and, with his 
right, he wrenched loose the iron pipe and wielded 
it with terrible effect. One agonizing scream burst 
from Curran’s lips; he clawed at the brawny arm 
and was still, but the fingers that held him never 
opened and Big Mike dragged the limp body with him 
as the battle raged back and forth across the bridge, 
swinging it as a shield or using it as a club when the 
opportunity offered. 

Curses, cries of pain, and that ugly, menacing growl 
that is the sound of men in deadly combat rose on 
the night air. Knives glinted in the light, pistols 
spouted flame, and the spatter of bullets chipped the 
bricks in the foundry wall or splashed into the waters 
of the canal. Once Big Mike was down under the 
struggling mass. They cleared at the hoarse command 
of Moran, and an automatic Colt roared at Mike’s 
face, but the human shield saved him and he was 
on his feet and had the man down before he could 
shoot again. 

It was the automatic pistol that did the work. Un- 
knowing the use of it and having lost the iron pipe, 
Mike started swinging it as a club and every time he 
pressed the trigger a soft-nose bullet carried its deadly 
message. Two men leaped into the canal, another 
ran, but the majority stayed in the fight, and when 
the police reserves came up Big Mike was a hoary, 
gory figure of a giant. 

He was cut and slashed and wounded in a hundred 
places; blood streamed from his body and he swayed 
unsteadily on his feet, held up by the tumbled bodies 
and the reaching hands that rose about him. 

The blue-coated men halted at the sight. Big Mike 
straightened to his full height and glared at them, 
his eves blazing with the red flame of battle. 

“There-a—you see!” He swung aloft the strip of 
Curran and hurled it into the canal. “He one-a 
good-a man now. I no ’fraid-a for anybody. I kill-a 
da Irish—every one.” His eyes grew filmy; then very, 
very slowly he settled down, a king among tle host 
of dead. 





Decoration Day 


By John 


Now let the earth its richest hues display— 
The green of fresh young grass, and roses gay. 
Let all the trees put forth their blossoms fair 
To shed their fragrance on the silky air. 

Let skies be azure, and the sparkling sea 

As deeply blue as e’er the Heavens be, 

And like a hymn of praise let there be heard 
The blithesome chorus of the winged bird. 


Let fall the dew as softly as the tear 
Falls from the eye of innocence, and clear 
Of blemish as that self-same flawless sign 
Of sympathy from spirits all divine. 

In all the forests let the breezes sigh 
Through underbrush, and trees that tower high, 
To tell the love of those who yet do live 

For them that gave all that they had to give. 


For sacrifice 


WMendrick Bangs 


Both North and South may all men congregate 
In honor of the heroes of the State. 

Let none a line of demarcation draw, 

But honor each as he his honor saw! 

on every 
When dread Bellona with her scowling mien 
Led North and South to battle with their might 
For causes as each one perceived the light. 


hand was seen 


One heart, one mind, one soul hath risen up 
To weld a nation from war’s awful] cup, 

And through a conflict, fought at bitter length, 
Achieved a whole all glorious in strength, 

The which is ours to have, and ours to hold, 
And keep us free from dross as purest gold. 
Let all men gather and glad tribute pay 

To great souls, North or South, upon this Day! 
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LETTERS THAT NOBODY EVER WRITES 
(I'rom a Senior In College To His Father.) 
HILLVALE COLLEGE, JUNE 15, 1912. 
Dear Dav,—Now that I am about to graduate at 
Hillvale L have gone carefully over the financial cost 
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of my college career to you, and I find that while 
you have allowed me $1,500 a year, or $6,000 for the 


four years, it has in reality cost only $1,200 a year, 
or $4,800 for the whole period. I am, therefore, en- 
closing my check for the difference, which will doubt- 
less come in handy in sending mother and the girls 
to Europe. As for me, I’m tired of playing, and have 
secured a job to wash windows in the Thirteenth 
National Bank at Westville beginning the day after 
my graduation. Goud luck, and thanks for my four- 
year spree! Affectionately, 

BILL. 


(From the Landlord of a Summer Hotel To a Pros- 
pective Patron.) 
SrockBRwwceE HeiGuts, Mass., June 1, 1912. 
HeNRY WIMPLETON, EsqQ., 

Dear Sir—Doubtless you and Mrs. Wimpleton are 
looking about you for a suitable spot where you and 
your six children may spend the summer. Confident 
in my belief that The Broadview Inn, now under my 
inanagement, provides everything that one of your 
known tastes can desire, I beg to request that you and 
your family do me the honor of being my guests at the 
Broadview without cost to yourselves, for a sample 
month, so that we can demonstrate by practical means 
the efficiency of our establishment as a summer resort 
of charm, interest, and comfort. I am reserving a 
special suite of six rooms and a bath for your use. 

Hoping to receive your acceptance within a few 
days, believe me, sir, 

Very respectfully yours. 
HiraAM HINKLEY, 
Proprietor, The Broadview Inn. 


(From a Bogus Beggar on the Street to a Generous 
Wayfarer.) 
Tue ReDMERE APARTMENTS, June 12, 1912. 
Dear Sir,—You may remember that yesterday 
afternoon on Madison Avenue, in response to the sad 
story of a beggar of miserable appearance, you 
generously handed the man five dollars. I was that 
beggar, sir, and the unexpected generosity of your 
gift has made me so heartily ashamed of the deceit 
practised upon you that I enclose herewith my draft 
for the sum in full payable at The National City Bank. 
Such ready sympathy as yours one does not often 
encounter, and I hope I shall not lose sight of its 
kindly possessor; and I trust you will not regard it 
. as a presumption on my part if in my desire for ¢ 
better acquaintance I ask you to join me and ¢ 
few of my friends at a little dinner at the St. Regis, 
on ‘Thursday evening, at eight o’clock. 
Faithfully yours, 
H. VAN LARKING WHITTINGTON. 





PROOF TO THE CONTRARY 
30LIVAh, as usual, had been finding fault, and Mrs. 
Bolivar was much disturbed. 


* Nobody ever gives me credit for anything,” she 
sighed. 
“Oh, don’t they!” retorted Bolivar. “ How about 


that milliner’s bill for sixty dollars, the dressmaker’s 
bill for two hundred and fifty, and the bill from 


Daskam, Smith & Perkins I paid yesterday? The 
trouble is, Maria, that you get too much credit.” 
READY FOR THE ORDEAL TOUR 

BinkKs’s little party was getting ready for its 


regular thousand-mile run in the early spring, and as 
Tompkins, whe was going along as an invited guest, 
stood on the front steps of Binks’s house, he was 
amazed, if not startled, at the character of the objects 
which Binks and his chauffeur were busily engaged 
in stowing away in the tonneau and on the trunk- 
shelf at the rear. 

“Great Scott! Binksy,” said he, as a huge lawn- 
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KEEPING THE 


roller was hoisted up on the trunk-shelf, “what are 
you loading up with? A spade, a hoe, a hand-plow, 
six pairs of rubber-boots, and a lawn-roller?) What 
do you think you’re doing, giving a garden-party ?” 

“Not on your life, Tompy,” said Binks. “I’m 
simply getting ready for possible trouble ahead. I 
took this same trip last year, and I made up my mind 
then that if I ever did it again I'd take along material 
to build my own roads when I needed ’em. Jim,” he 
added, turning to the chauffeur, “ hoist in those bar- 
rels of gravel and cement, and we’ll be off.” 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF ENGLISH 

WHEN young Rudolf von Hammerpestle, the be- 
loved scion of the famous house of Von Hammerpestle, 
of Posen, first came to America, he found much diffi- 
culty in mastering the rudiments of the English 
tongue. His most trying experience was when he 
went to Boston and was told that it was required of 
him that he should inscribe his name on the register 

















WILLIE ORGANIZES 


A SCRATCH TEAM 


WOLF FROM THE DOOR 
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of whatever hote! he visited. After being shown to 
his room he looked hopelessly about him in search of 
the article, but in vain. There was nothing of the 
kind in sight, so, desirous of falling in with all the 
customs of the country, he rang up the office, and 
informed the room-clerk of the situation. 

“T haff looked de room over all, already yet,” said 
he, “ undt I find no register here. Vot shall I do?” 

“This house is heated by steam,” replied the room- 
clerk. ‘Use the radiator.” 

“Undt vot shall I use—dher ink, or shall I scratch 
my name on it mit dher pockget-knife?” demanded 
Rudolf. 

“What are you talking about?” demanded the room- 
clerk. “Scratch your name on what?” 

*“ Dher radiator,” returned Rudolf. “Iss it dot | 
must write my name on dher radiator instead of dher 
register, or maybe better yet I write it on dher vall— 
vot?” 







































THE SLANDER 

‘HELLO, Jimmerson,” said Wobbleigh, “ Did you 
see what they said about your candidacy for School 
Commissioner in the last number of The Podunk 
Press?” 

“No I didn’t, and what’s more I don’t wish to.” 
retorted Jimmerson. “If you see anything in that 
slanderous sheet about me you can make up your 
mind it’s a lie from beginning to end.” 

“Sorry to hear that, Jimmy, old top,” said Wol!- 
leigh. ‘*'This particular item said that you were saie. 
sane, and above all else absolutely honest.” 


HELPLESS 

“ By Jove,” said Binks, “that was tough. Here’s 
big lot of pianos destroyed by fire up in Syracuse. 
The fire department was utterly helpless.” 

“What was the trouble?” asked Zanypate, biti: 
instantly. 

““Why the hose couldn’t play on the piano,” « 
plained Binks, whereupon everybody in the club wes 
invited in to enjoy wassail at the expense of the party 
of the second part. 


_ OVERHEARD 
“I SEE they have assassinated General Li, the Vic 
President of China,” said Boscoby. 
* Ah!” said Billington. ‘“ Another Li nailed, eh?” 
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ALL OBJECTIONS THEORETICAL 
(From the Npringfield “ Union”) 


Att along there have been plenty of reasons why the 
President should be elected for a longer term than 
tour years, and why he should be ineligible for re- 
election, but present events give added force to these 
reasons. If Mr. Taft had been elected for six years 
and was prevented by a constitutional provision from 
seeking a re-election he would not now be forced to 
the hustings to defend his administration, precedent 
decreeing that he should be renominated. As it is 
now every President naturally desires an approval or 
a vindication, as the case may be, of his course. Con- 
sequently he is under more or less obligation to play 

olitics. The very fact that President Taft has been 
less tempted in that respect than some of his prede- 
cessors has subjected him to attack from the patron- 
age-seeking element, or, at least, has prevented that 
clement from espousing his cause with any enthusiasm. 
He has been entirely too disinterested to suit “the 
boys.” A single term of six years would tend greatly 
to increase the efficiency of the Executive, for time 
that otherwise would be occupied in building up po- 
litical fences could be devoted to the broader concerns 
of statecraft. On the financial side the six-year term 
would greatly reduce election costs, besides resulting 
in an enormous saving to the business interests of the 
country that are now upset every four years by the 
turmoil of politics. Colonel Harvey, of HArprr’s 
WEEKLY, accurately sums up the advantages of the 
Clayton resolution as follows: 

“Tt will enable a President to be President, and 
not an office-seeker; a statesman, and not a politician; 
a true servant, not of a faction, but of the whole peo- 
ple, free to heed the dictates of conscience and judg- 
ment, and ambitious only to achieve fair and honor- 
able fame.” 

All the objections to the six-year term are theo- 
retical, while in its favor the practical advantages are 
many. Here is a live issue concerning the Constitu- 
tion and the right of the people to amend it. What 
has Colonel Roosevelt to say about it? 


WHAT ROOSEVELT SAID 
(From the Springfield “ Republican”) 


While there is a strong sentiment in Congress, on 
both sides of the party line, in favor of a six-year 
Presidential term and making a President ineligible 
for re-election, Mr. Roosevelt denounces as a “ tom- 
fool proposition ” the idea and the agitation that has 
suddenly arisen in faver of it. Mr. Roosevelt’s in- 
terest in the question is largely personal, although no 
constitutional amendment could be adopted soon 
enough to head off his third-term candidacy. The 
change, however, if quickly made, would at least 
p> vent Mr. Roosevelt from having a fourth term; 
a i it may be that upon a fourth term he has already 

¢ his heart. 

There is more to be said for the suggestion than 
the third-fourth-term candidate concedes. It might 
be a fool proposition and still not be a tomfool propo- 
sition. But we do not admit that it is even a fool 
proposition. It is worth serious consideration by 
serious-minded people—the more so now that the col- 
onel has set out to smash tlie tradition of the repub- 
lie, “that wise custom,” which limits a President to 
two terms of four years each. For more than a cen- 
tury the country has had a safeguard in its unwrit- 
ten law against the Mexicanization of the Presidency. 
So long as it has withstood assault, that safeguard 
has seemed sufficient. But if, on the specious plea of 
the nonconsecutive term, it is menaced-with destruc- 
tion, it may be high time to resort to other measures 
of safety. 

The present spectacle of the struggle between Presi- 
dent Taft and former President Roosevelt on the 
stump furnishes a very excellent reason, furthermore, 
for thinking that this is not a “ tomfool proposition.” 
If a President in office must now neglect his execu- 
tive work, even while, Congress is in session, and ex- 
haust his time and strength in many weeks of popu- 
lar campaigning, over large areas ‘of the country, in 
order to defend his administration against attack and 
secure delegates to insure his renomination—if this 
is to be the result of the Presidential preference pri- 
mary system, then the sooner the “ tomfool ” change 
is made the better for the government’s business and 
the stability of the nation. 

The system Mr. Roosevelt is doing his best to de- 
velop and fasten on the country is worse than “ tom- 
fool,” it is the very madness of bedlam. The hardest 
worked man on earth is a President of the United 
States. With the expansion of the activities of the 
Federal government, a President’s duties and respon- 
Sibilities in connection with administration alone are 
bound to increase enormously, as they have already 
in the past. He does not begin to have time enough, 
as things now are, to consider the multifarious ques- 
tions of an administrative and legislative character 
tlat press upon him. But, with a Presidential pri- 
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A CHORUS OF APPROVAL FROM PUBLIC JOURNALS 


mary hereafter in every State and with the President 
gallivanting through them all in the struggle for del- 
egates every four years, and with. no limit placed to 
the number of terms a President may have even by 
some “wise custom,” what will the Presidential office 
come to? The result must inevitably be that no Presi- 
dent will be able to serve the people as his oath of 
office and his conscience require, even if he be a super- 
man in physical energy and intellectual adaptability. 

The six-year term and ineligibility for re-election 
may prove to be the only safeguard against the Presi- 
dent who will never retire from the Whité House until 
he comes feet first. More efliciency of a fairly decent 
sort in carrying the increasing burden of government 
may in time make a President for life seem the lesser 
evil, compared with the President who must perpet- 
ually campaign for a re-election, and maintain the 
nation’s administrative capital in a sleeping-car. Mr. 
Roosevelt never took a more selfish or shorter-sighted 
view of a question in his life than when he con- 
temptuously dismissed this one as fit only for fools 
to bother with. The tomfoolery of it is apparent only 
to himself. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
(From the New York “ Sun”) 

The question which follows is fair and pertinent: 
“To the Editor of the ‘Sun’: 

“Sir,—I have read with interest your editorial 
article entitled “The Very First Duty of Patriotism.’ 

“The proposition involved seems to appeal, at this 
time, to a great many people who are more or less 
excited over the probability or possibility of Theodore 
Roosevelt being renominated for President. 

“It occurs to me that possibly some of us are allow- 
ing our prejudices to hoodwink our judgments. 

* Would such a provision in the Constitution as is 
offered by the Clayton resolution have been accept- 
able and of benefit to the country in the case of Presi- 
dent Lincoln?) On the contrary, would it not have 
been a public disaster? WILLIAM B. ELLISON. 

“New York, May 11th.” 


If the provision contained in the Clayton amend- 
ment had been in force at the time of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s first election his term would have lasted until 
March 4, 1866, nearly a year after the end of the Civil 
War. There would have been no changing horses while 
crossing the stream. The doubts and uncertainties and 
fears that attended the Lincoln-McClellan contest at 
the polls in 1864 would have been avoided. 

We think, therefore, that such a provision in the 
Constitution would have been acceptable and of benefit 
to the country in the case of Lincoln. 

Never in our history, so far as we can perceive, has 
there been an occasion when the national interests and 
destinies would have been affected seriously by a 
change in the personality of the Executive after a six 
or seven years’ term; when there would have been no 
other citizen of the United States capable of assum- 
ing the responsibilties relinquished by his _prede- 
cessor. 

It is perhaps conceivable that in the course of cen- 
turies such a situation might arise. We invite Mr. 
Ellison and others to weigh that remote, theoretical 
possibility against the actual evils and _ certain 
menace of an indefinite extension and perpetuation of 
individual power. 


FRCM CONNECTICUT 
(From the New Haven “ Journal-Courier ”) 


There can be reasonable doubt of the attitude Con- 
necticut will take when this proposed constitutional 
amendment is submitted to it for. its approval. Of 
course the people will approve of it and by a mighty 
shout. The humiliating temptations to which a Pres- 
ident is now subjected, temptations which grow out 
of very human conditions and practices, are now 
known of all men. It has become evident that the 
office incumbent must be protected against themselves. 
The realization of that makes the undertaking doubly 
sure. ' 


AN INCALCULABLE BENEFIT 
(From the New York “ Times”) 


From an extension of the President’s term to six 
years, that is, to have two Presidential elections where 
we now have three, benefits would accrue which would 
be incalculable. We say incalculable because this 
reform has a direct relation to the prosperity, the 
earning power, and the wealth of the nation. If 
it were possible to calculate the saving in terms of 
money alone the result would be convincing. From 
this point of view the six-year term is very much more 
important now than it would have been fifty or even 
twenty-five years ago. The business of the country 
has enormously increased, we are a business people. 
We are all engaged in business. In the last fifteen 
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or twenty years politics and business have become 
more and more involved one with the other, until they 
are now so inseparable that it is proverbial that every 
Presidential election causes a serious disturbance of 
industry and trade. It is as if our Constitution or- 
dained a panic once in four years. With the ap- 
proach of the Presidential election men become timid. 
They are afraid to make commitments. Enterprise is 
chilled and business projects are held in abeyance until 
it is known who is going to be elected, which party 
is to triumph. It is not capital alone that suffers 
from this quadrennial stagnation; the whole people 
suffer. Everybody loses by it, and the gains of labor 
as well as the profits of trade are diminished. There 
is nothing sacred about the four-year term. The 
authors of the Constitution considered first a seven- 
year and then a six-year term. There is no conceiva- 
ble danger in the change. The force of public opinion 
would in no sense be spent or diminished by the ad- 
dition of two years to the term of the President, and 
the Constitution provides adequate means for calling 
a bad President to account. For one thing, taking into 
the reckoning the chances of human life, it is highly 
probable that with a six-year term more careful 
thought and consideration would be given to the choice 
of a Vice-President. The efliciency due to experi- 
ence in four years of administration would be at the 
service of the country for two more years, which 
would in a large measure offset the most familiar ar- 
gument for a second term. The preponderance of 
advantage and benefit. from a six-year term without 
re-eligibility is so great and so manifest that a con- 
stitutional amendment would almost certainly be rati- 
fied by three-fourths of the States. 


A VOICE FROM VERMONT 
(From the St. Johnsbury ‘“ Caledonia”) 


There seems to be considerable merit in the proposi- 
tion to have the Presidential term changed to six years 
and every President ineligible to serve another term. 
Under the present system the President shapes the 
whole course of his first term with a view of securing 
a re-election. If re-elected he then gives the country 
four years of independent service. ‘The custom of re- 
electing our President has made the twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars per year for traveling expenses necessary. 
It takes the President away from his olficial duties on 
political errands and to some extent is detrimental 
to good service. No one can really enjoy the recent 
experience of having the President leave his official 
duties and take the stump in a political campaign. 
The circumstances make it necessary and justifiable, 
but a repetition of the circumstances should. not be 
allowed. 

The longer term would allow business a_ longer 
period free from political disturbance and would give 
the President ample time to perform his best service, 
and it would make the empioyment of Federal officials 
for political purposes less probable. There are enough 
men of Presidential caliber to insure the country a 
desirable man once in six years. 


ONE-TERM AMENDMENT 
(From the Albany “ Argus”) 


There is much, at least, to be said in favor of the 
resolution introduced in Congress by Representative 
Clayton providing for the submission to the States of 
a constitutional amendment for the purpose of mak- 
ing the Presidential term six vears and limiting an 
incumbent to one term—tiat it would remove the 
temptation for a President to build up a_ political 
machine during his term of office with a view to re- 
election. It would also prevent any ambitious Presi- 
dent from seeking a third term, for he could not se- 
cure a second. The danger of this is actually before 
our eyes at the present time. A term of six years 
would give a capable President ample time in which 
to carry out his policies, and, knowing that he could 
not refill the office, he would be more apt to attend 
strictly to'his duties instead of pulling political 
wires and using patronage to further his own ends 
in the disgraceful manner in which it has been done 
in the past. At any rate, would it not be simple 
fairness to give the citizens of the various States an 
opportunity to vote on the question? That is all 
that Representative Clayton’s resolution provides for. 
It is very plain and direct in its wording. It reads: 

“The Executive power shall be vested in a Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. He shall hold 
his office during the term of six years and shall be 
ineligible to a second term.” 

That admits of no quibbling about consecutive 
terms. It could not be acted on in time to affect the 
coming election, but if the majority of the voters of 
the country favor it, their will should be carried out. 
Another thing in its favor is that it would make Presi- 
dential elections and campaigns, which always more 
or less hurt business, less frequent. 
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THE DIVIDEND ON STEEL COMMON 


By Franklin Escher 





F you want to “start something ” 


“ in Wall Street these days there are 
two ways to go about it. The first 
is to walk into a brokerage office— 
8 any brokerage office—and make the 
statement that Mr. Roosevelt will’ be 
nominated and elected. The other 
is to express the opinion that the 
Steel Corporation directors were or 
were not justified (it doesn’t make any difference 
which side you take) in recently declaring the regular 
dividend on the common stock. Either of these 
methods will show “ results,” but if you want these 
‘results ” certain, and with a minimum of delay, 
the latter method is the more highly recom- 
mended. 

Seldom does the Street feel as strongly about any- 
thing as it does about this matter of the Steel dividend 
-—never before, probably, has dividend-action on any 
stock occasioned such bitter controversy. Here is one 
man who claims that the dividend-declaration is the 
rankest piece of stock-jobbery ever seen. Here is 
another who maintains that the surplus was accumu- 
lated just for the purpose of keeping up dividends in 
periods of poor earnings and that the action is entirely 
justifiable. One man tells you that the divided on 
Steel Common is as secure as the interest on govern- 
ment bonds. Another asks you what you think of the 
practice of issuing bonds to raise money with which 
you pay dividends, and how long you think that sort of 
thing can last’ ‘To hear one side of it you would think 
that something almost criminal had been done—some- 
thing that ought to be stopped by injunction. To 
hear the other, the action of the Steel directors would 
appear to have been not only justifiable, but abso- 
lutely the only thing they could have done under 
the cirenmstances. 

These are the facts in the case: 

Net earnings of the United States Steel Corporation 
during the first three months of the year amounted 
to $17,826,973. Deducting the amount required for the 
sinking fund, and for interest on bonds and dividends 
on the preferred, there remained available for divi- 
dends cn the common only the inconsiderable sum of 
$61,647. Yet the regular quarterly dividend of 1144 
per cent., calling for an outlay of $6,353,781, was 
declared. That meant, of course, that surplus had to 
be drawn on to the extent of $6,292,134. 

Were or were not the directors of United States 
Steel justitied in drawing upon the company’s surplus 
to pay a dividend that admittedly was not earned— 
that is the question at issue. 


The burden of proof being upon those who claim 
that the company should have departed from_ its 
regular procedure of paying 114 per cent. quarterly, 
and either reduced the dividend or passed it entirely, 
let us look first at their side of the case. The com- 
pany did not earn, they claim in the first place, any- 
thing worth speaking of on its ecmmon stock, and, 
indeed, earned its preferred dividend only by reason 
of the fact that nothing was appropriated for new con- 
struction. These poor earnings. moreover, they point 
out, do not stand by themselves. In the quarter be- 
fore this one, that is to say in the last three months 
of 1911, the common dividend was earned only by the 
narrowest margin, depreciation charges being cut down 
to the smallest possible amount. For the whole year 
1911 only 5.90 per cent. was earned on the common, 
the year’s surplus, after all dividends were paid, 
amounting to only $4,665,495, or less than one per 
cent. on the common stock. 

Amounts charged off for depreciation and new con- 
struction, it is claimed in the second place, have been 
inadequate since the end of 1910. Operations were 
light up to the middle of last year, but in the closing 
months of 1911 business was done in big volume, and 
depreciation charges should have been correspondingly 
increased. During the quarter just closed the com- 
pany’s plants and machinery have been used harder 
than at any previous time in the company’s history, 
and a large amount for replacement and depreciation 
should by right have been set aside. Not only was 
that not done, but the meney to pay a dividend on the 
common was taken out of surplus. 

Then, in the third place, it is charged by those dis- 
satisfied with the action taken, conditions in the steel 
industry are such as to make impossible earnings 
which will justify the continuance of dividends at the 
old rate. Capacity has been so greatly increased, they 
claim, that prices for steel products can never again 
reach the old high levels which used to mean such big 
profits for the manufacturing companies. And that is 
only one side of it—wages have in the mean time been 
rising so that the company’s labor costs are many 
millions more than they were only a few years ago. 
All of which has naturally worked materially to lessen 
the margin of profit. Up to a couple of years ago 
estimates of earning power were based on average net 
earnings of $14 on each ton of steel sold. Last year 
the average was very considerably under that, while in 
the quarter just ended it was only $6.50. As long 
as the steel companies were able to get such prices 
for their product as they got back in 1906 and 1907, 
the claim is, it was easy enough for them to earn 


ten or fifteen per cent., but with conditions as + 
are to-day that is no longer possible. 

That is one side of it. Here is the contention of 
those who think that the directors of United Siates 
Steel were justified in maintaining the divides] at 
the regular rate. 

The steel industry is, to use a time-worn expres. 
sion, either a prince or a pauper. There is seldom q 
time when the mills are running along on an even 
basis, making an average amount of money. It js 
cither a case of their making a great deal, as iy 190] 
and 1902 or in 1906 and 1907, or else of their making 
very little, as in 1903 and 1904 or at the present time, 
And these peridds of good and bad earnings follow 
ene another closely. 

What counts. then, in determining the earning 
power of a steel company, is not what it may be 
earning now or what it may have been earniny at 
some given time in the past, but rather what are its 
average earnings over a series of years. Price condi- 
tions or labor conditions, or both, may have resulted 
in making a quarter’s earnings or even a year’s carn- 
ings entirely inadequate to take care of the recular 
dividend. But if, ever since its organization, a com- 
pany’s earnings have averaged very much more than 
its dividend requirements, it is a fair assumption 
that the period of poor profits is only temporary. Un- 
less something has happened radically to hurt the 
company’s business, it is a fair assumption that follow- 
ing the lean years there will come years of fatness 


hey 


when the average for the total period will be restored. - 


It was exactly for this purpose of making it pos- 
sible to maintain dividends through periods of small 
earnings (it is the claim of those who consider the re- 
cent dividend action justifiable) that this huge surplus 
has been heaped up. Why, then, when there comes the 
time against which provision has been so carefully 
made, shouldn’t the surplus be drawn upon? What 
else is the surplus for? To be jumping dividends up 
and down each year according to the fluctuations of 
trade is most harmful to the interests of every one 
concerned. To establish a reasonable rate, which 
average earnings over a series of years have shown 
ean be maintained, is an altogether more reasonable 
way of solving the problem of the distribution of 
profits. 

Can the dividend on Steel Common be indefinitely 
maintained? Answer to that belongs in the realm of 
prophecy, not of finance. But that, in view of the 
company’s big surplus and the outlook for business, 
the directors should have let the dividend stand un- 
changed for the present seems entirely reasonable. 
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ELEPHANT; BUT, MY GRACIOUS! HOW HE HAS CHANGED!” 
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By FLORIDA PIER 
Markets 


THERE. is probably nothing so -alluring 
as a market. The world is full of won- 
derful markets and they are each endear- 
with an individual appeal. Only 


ing [ 
merica is orderly and dull in her mar- 
kets. From the market in Rome, where 
they sell unset jewels and ecclesiastical 


robes, to the Amiens market where all 
wares arrive in boats with rearing prows, 
and from there to the Scotch flower-mar- 
ket where every one goes mad at once, a 
jine of delicious markets encircles the 
globe. ; i 

Market-day is the sole occasion on 
which domesticity and commerce achieve 
an artistic wantonness. They both fling 
aside their sordidness and pettiness and 
precision and show that it is in them 
to be delectable above the average. 
very one talks and every one beams and 
joiters hurriedly and hurries_ leisurely 
and has an air of being freshly risen. 
Markets attract to them so many buxom 
people who reflect the tomatoes in their 
cheeks and extend a ruddy glow to the 
atmosphere. The women who sit beside 
piles of carrots with shawls pinned neat- 
ly over their rotund outlines and knitting- 
needles in their hands look like comforta- 
ble cabbages. Every one seems to have 
ripened in the sunshine, and if it has 
brought out types ebullient in their in- 
dividualities, that is but the way of a 
market and of a people in it. 

In a Scotch market there is a combina- 
tion of unusual placidity and abandoned 
chaos. 

A first view makes one marvel at the 
number cf old ladies who are about. 
They are such dreary, respectable figures 
and they pick out the flowers they want 
with such avidity, burying themselves so 
grimly in great bunches of pink tulips. 
Then one realizes that these are the 
fower-girls. Nothing else would explain 
two of them having black eyes. They 
are the only people who take the life of 
the market with quiet seriousness. They 
look determined and worried, as though 
they dreaded the hot sun for their flowers 
and the long hours of standing for them- 
selves. They look at each other anxious- 
ly, at the salesman sullenly, at the flowers 
dully. 

To attempt a purchase is so baffling 
that most of the people have given it up, 
and spend their time bumping into one 
another in a friendly, bucolic fashion. Once 
ina while some one steps on a soft tomato 
and half falls, or a shower of empty boxes 
descends from a wagon and sends every 





one scattering. These little incidents are 
sufficient diversion. No one wishes for 
gain or exchange. In fact, no one will 
be bothered by customers. If you want 
to make a purchase you approach every 
likely person and reason with her. All 
you wish is to pay for some flowers that 
for the last half-hour you have been 
picking out in undisturbed isolation. No 
one will admit to owning the flowers, no 
one seems to have any plans for them, so 
that you have arranged, and matched, 
and chosen, and separated with the most 
delightful freedom. Now you feel that 
you should tell some one about it. A 
number of people are willing to listen, 
but no one has any suggestion to make. 
You are told to find Johnny, and one 
man very obligingly bawls “ Johnny ” for 
you. ‘There being no response, he loses 
interest, and a woman who has apparent- 
ly wandered into the market because wan- 
dering is her sole occupation points out 
a frenzied figure in the distance with the 
remark, “ Yon’s Johnny.” You leap over 
bales of rhubarb and baskets of cress, 
and, when you overtake Johnny and ex- 
plain to him what you want, he flings 
up both arms and dashes into a small 
door marked “ Office, Private.” Obvious- 
ly your offer to pay for your flowers was 
the final straw to his already heavy bur- 
den. 

The pandemonium continues and you 
give up searching for a cause. At first 
it seemed possible that they wished to 
sell all the flewers before they withered. 
Now they are withered and the madness 
of the market has, if anything, increased. 
At last you sit down beside a depressed 
little man eating an orange, who says he 
knows Johnny and that he will take the 
money. You give it to him with grave 
doubts, and clasp your cool, earthy bun- 
dle to you. 

Suddenly, as you are leaving, all the 
auctioneers stop talking, and great 
wagons begin to move off in every di- 
rection loaded with bright fruits and 
vegetables. All the queer people attach 
themselves to push-carts and one recog- 
nizes their niche in the world. The mar- 
ket is already disintegrating and going 
off down the dingy streets. Looking back 
through one of the great doors, you see it 
loom up, a big, half- vacant building, 
with men here and there adding up long 
lists of figures, and one bubbles delight- 
edly to know that grocers and housekeep- 
ers, if given a chance, can add greatly 
to the gaiety of a sunny morning. 
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MORE THAN FIFTY THOUSAND ESTATES, SOME OF THEM VALUED AS HIGH AS A MILLION 


AND A HALF DOLLARS, ARE UNCLAIMED 


IN THIS COUNTRY AND EUROPE, ALTHOUGH 


THE AUTHORITIES HAVE FOR YEARS BEEN SEARCHING FOR SOME ONE TO TAKE THEM 


* 


By Lewis Edwin Theiss 


CH it is a wise child that knows its 
own father, the child that knows 
) its great grandfather’s first cousin 
must be a very prodigy of wisdom. 
Judged by such a standard of 
knowledge, Americans are a stupid 
race, for in this country there is but 
slight familiarity w ith family trees. 
The penalty of this ignorance is 
often penury. Thousands of people who are really 
rich do not know it, and are living in poverty. Estates 
by the thousands are ownerless; money by the hundred 
millions goes a-begging. The trustees who hold these 
riches want to get rid of them. The rightful owners 
can have them for the asking. Yet they remain in 
poverty. ‘The reason is that they do not know the 
name of their great grandfather’s first cousin. In 
short, they do not know that they are heirs. 

it sounds incredible. It is as true as gospel. 
families separate and scatter to the four corners of 
the globe, relatives thus losing sight of one another. 
amily feuds and quarrels estrange one branch of a 
family from another. Ne’er-do-wells, “ ticket-of-leave ” 
men, “remittance men,” and the like, go from one 
land to another and, unknown to their friends at home, 
often acquire fortunes. Dying unmarried or intestate, 
their property vests in their next of kin. But who are 
their next of kin? 

That is the question which faces the trustees of 
every unclaimed estate. The newspapers are pressed 
into service to find the answer, and constantly one sees 
such advertisements as these: 

“ Heirs wanted of Ellen Wrixon, daughter of Robert 
John Wrixon and Margaret Wrixon (maiden name 
Manning). Ellen Wrixon emigrated to the United 
States about 1875. Interested parties should send 
full particulars to — x2 

“Wanted: the heirs “at law of William Penn, of 
Pennsylvania, who died in Berks in the year 1718. 
( ‘laimants should send full.particulars to a 

“ Any children, living in August, 1897, of the Rev. 
Isaac Nicholson, late of Princess Square, St. George- 
in-the-East, Middlesex, who died on June 30, 1807, will 
hear of something to their advantage by applying to 
the International Claim Agency, to whom the repre- 
sentatives of such children should write at once.’ 

In this connection the following advertisement is of 
particular interest: 

The administration of the estate of Cole Thomas 
Colville, late of Fairfax County, in Virginia, being 
now closed, it appears by the settlement that there is 
a balance in my hand of nine hundred and thirty-two 
pounds seventeen shillings and seven pence three 
farthings current money of Virginia (dollars at six 
shillings) which by the will of Cole Colville is to be 
divided among the nearest relations of his mother, 
Catherine Colville, of the name of Stot, Wills, Rich- 
ards, and Smith. Not choosing to take upon myself a 
decision of the various claims to this legacy, I have 
filed a bill in the High Court of Chancery, to bring 
the several claimants into the court for discussion of 
their claims. In this suit the customary order has 
been made, where the parties or any of them reside 
out of the State, which by the laws of the State is 
equivalent te the service of a subpena. Those who 
are interested will pay attention to this order, as a 
neglect may bar their claim. The money is deposited 
in the Bank of Alexandria, and the order of court 
hereto subjoined. Gro. WASHINGTON.” 

VirGinia, 25th July, 1796. 
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That persons of small means should die intestate is 
not to be wondered at. Rich people would be expected 
to leave wills. Yet through some inadvertence they 
often fail to provide for the disposition of their 
estates. Recently Edwin Hawley, the railroad man, 
died intestate, bringing fortune, among others, to a 
person then in jail. Possibly Mr. Hawley had been 
too busy making money to consider what he should do 
with it. William Jennings, an English iron-master, 
died in America intestate in 1801, leaving an estate 
of $10,000,000. Just a few days before his death Jen- 
nings, who was ninety-seven years old, had a will 
drawn at his attorney’s office. “When he came to sign 
it he found he had left his spectacles at home. So 
he put the will in his pocket, unsigned, saying that he 
would come in again shortly and finish the matter. A 
day or two afterward he died. In his clothes was 
found the will, unsigned and worthless in law. So 
$10,000,000 was left for the next of kin, whoever they 
might be. 

Large as that sum is, it is but one star in the galaxy 
compared to the aggregate sum of money that is look- 
ing for an owner. More than 50,000 estates, some of 
them valued as high as a million and a kalf of dol- 
lars, are unclaimed in this country and Europe, al- 
theugh the authorities have for years been searching 
for some one to come and take them. The Bank of 
England reports more than 2,000 unclaimed dividends, 
some of which liave been waiting for a taker for 120 
years, and meantime growing into great fortunes. <Ac- 
cording to a recent report, there are unclaimed estates 
and funds in the Chancery Court of England worth 
$350,000,000. Other millions of funds are lying dor- 
mant in India, Australia, Germany, and other coun- 
tries. And all this vast wealth, like a veritable 
promised land, is waiting for some one to come up 
and possess it. All of us, like Barkis, would be “ will- 
in’ ’—only too “ willin' ’—to come into a golden wind- 


fall. The trouble is that we don’t know we are 
heirs. 

Fortune is like greatness. Some are born to it; 
others have it thrust upon them; while still others 
flee from it. Of the Jatter class was an itinerant 
photographer sometime of Hudson, Ohio, who kept so 
constantly on the move that the fickle goddess could 
not overtake him. He came to Hudson—whence no 
one knew—and set up a shop. Six months later, like 
the Arabs, he silently stole away 
whither. Soon thereafter came a letter addressed to 
him in care of one of the town officials. The official 
opened it, seeking a return address, and found notice 
of a rich legacy. 

Another fugitive from fortune was James Howard 
Farver, who was wanted, not only to get his own 
fortune, but also to enable several other persons to 
get theirs. In October, 1906, William Farver, a retired 
army officer, living in Braddock, Pennsylvania, died, 
and left an estate of $50,000 to be divided equally 
among six children. James Howard, the missing son, 
was born in Braddock, where he grew to manhood. 
Then he went to West Virginia, and his family lost 
track of him. He was last heard of less than a year 
before his father’s death. During the years in which 
the search for James Howard has been going forward 
one of his brothers died, thus adding to the fortune 
that awaits the missing heir. You can imagine what a 
joyful reception would be his, should James Henry 
decide to come home. For until he is found no 
division of the estate can be made. 

Sometimes the shoe is on the other foot—the missing 
person has the money. In March, 1909, this advertise- 
ment was printed in the Northern Whig, of Belfast, 
Ireland: 

“To the heirs and next of kin of Robert McClune, 
late of the city of Pittsburg, county of Alleghany, 
State of Pennsylvania, United States of America, and 
formerly of the city of Belfast, deceased: 

“Whereas, by an order of the Pennsylvania Orphans’ 
Court, I, John D. Coates, of Fair, Arthur Square, Bel- 
fast, Solicitor, was appointed a commissioner for the 
purpose of taking testimony necessary to ascertain the 
heirs and next of kin of said Robert McClune, I do 
hereby give notice that I will hold an inquiry pursuant 
to said order on Monday the 5th day of April, at 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon. And I hereby require 
all persons having or claiming any interest in the 
above estate to attend thereat and produce all evidence 
in support of their claims.” 

This second clipping, from a London paper of No- 
vember, 1909, tells the sequel: “ By means of a mar- 
riage certificate and an old photograph, the claim of 
a Belfast widow, Mrs, Mary Carrie McClune, to half 
of the fortune of a man who died in Pittsburg, 
U. 8. A., in 1906, has been upheld in the Pennsylvania 
courts. ‘The man was proved to have been her 
husband, of whom she had not heard for a quarter of 
a century.” 

Perhaps no more striking exemplification was ever 
seen of the truth that “to him that hath shall be 
given” than was disclosed in two tricks that fortune 
played to the late King Edward VII. and to a poor 
physician named Roper. ‘The stories are taken from 
English newspapers published early in the eighties. 
* An Englishman named Thomas Canning, having died 
in Cornwall, intestate and without issue, application 
was made to the Probate Court that letters of ad- 
ministration should be granted to the Prince of Wales 
(who later became Edward VII.) on the part of the 
duchy. This was the first instance of such an applica- 
tien; but, as the crown offered no opposition, the 
application was granted.” 

“Benjamin Walter Roper, a medical man, has just 
died in the utmost poverty, and in one of the lowest 
and most squalid slums of Nottingham. At Wake- 
field, only a few hours’ journey away, a legacy of 
£2,000 ($10,000) and an annuity of £300 ($1,500) 
had been awaiting him some time, but his whereabouts 
were not known.” 

The tricks and twists of fortune are kaleidoscopic. 
In striking contrast to the heirless estate that went 
to the Prince of Wales is one in America for which 
there are 8,000 claimants. The contested inheritance 
is a parcel of land in Wilmington, Massachusetts, 
which originally belonged to Carl Christopher 
Springer, an inhabitant of the original Swedish colony 
oi Wilmington. This property, which was an original 
grant to him, was leased to the municipality, it is 
claimed, and is really the property of the Springer 
descendants. However, the heirs have been unable to 
produce records showing that the lease was ever legally 
executed, for those particular books in which this 
record should have been made have been destroyed, 
and the pages of the index which refer to the alleged 
lease are missing. 





Just what would be the pro rata share of these 


8,000 heirs, should their claim prosper, it is impossible 
to say. But certainly it could hardly be less than the 
per capita share that fell to certain heirs of another 
American. This man was attracted by an advertise- 
ment like this: “ Heirs wanted at once. Fifty thousand 
estates seeking claimants. You may be one.” One 
family in every three, it is estimated, has a tradition 
about money that has been left by relatives abroad. 
The man who read this advertisement was a Harris- 
burg man, in whose family just such a belief was 
cherished. He got into touch with an international 


claim agency, which agreed to run the matter down for 
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$125. The Harrisburg man was poor but determined. 
Also his kinsmen were like the sands of the desert 
for numbers. He collected $3 apiece from forty of 
them, and paid the fee. The claim agency’s investiga- 
tion showed that the family tradition was true 
enough. There was a fortune awaiting them; but it 
was a modest one of a few thousand dollars. The 
claim was presented and established, and the money 
paid, but when it was divided the per capita share 
was $4.17. But if little financial good came of the 
venture, at least the family ghost story was laid. 

Perhaps there is no more curious chapter in the his- 
tory of the chancery courts than that of two Pitts- 
burg men. The first had a claim to a small estate 
abroad; but he did not, have the money to pay the 
claim agency to make a search. So he got a friend to 
back him. This friend’s name was Peterman, and the 
money he advanced was like a grub-stake—he was 
gambling on his friend’s claim proving up. One day, 
when Peterman was at the claim-agency office, he came 
upon this advertisement in the agency files: “ Peter- 
man (Albertus), musician, born in Amsterdam, 1829, 
son of Charles Frederick and Henrietta Suzanna Gas- 
man. Left for Liverpool, 1856. He is esought for 
inheritance by M. Contot, avocat, 21 Boulevard St. 
Germain, Paris.” That was the inception of the 
famous “ Kinsey docks ” case, the name coming from 
the fact that the original Peterman was last seen at 
the Kinsey docks in Liverpool. The claim agency took 
the matter in hand, traced Peterman’s lineage back, 
and enabled him to establish a good claim to an in- 
heritance of $200,000. That was a case of fortune 
being thrust upon a man. 

Peterman’s claim went back only a little more than 
half a century. Money has been claimed, and obtained, 
after a much longer lapse of time. For instance, there 
is on record a case in which a claimant was granted 
an estate that had been in chancery one hundred and 
nine years. The Pittsburg Despatch of February 23, 
1908, tells the story as follows in a cable despatch 
from London: “ The Probate Court this week heard 
arguments as to why it should presume the death of 
C. “Ss. Pulteey, who was last heard of in 1780. He has 
been advertised for periodically during the last one 
hundred and nine years, but never responded, and his 
great-great-grandniece, as the only surviving next of 
kin, submitted to the court that it would not be prema- 
ture now: to presume that he was dead. Judge Gorell 
Barnes took the risk of granting the lady’s petition, 
so she got the £8,000 left by Pulteey.” 

Then there was the case of Robert Robson, a wood- 
man of Hexham, England, who, at the age of sixty, 
established his right to an estate of £250,000 ($1,250,- 
000) which had been in chancery 138 years. In the 
early part of the nineteenth century a wine-merchant 
named Robson married an heiress, a Miss Walker, of 
Cambridge, who died without issue, her property 
going to Robson. He lived for many years with two 
servants. He was murdered. The servants disap- 
peared. The estate went into chancery. In 1882 the 
Hexham woodman discovered that his grandfather’s 
brother was none other than the murdered wine- 
merchant. His claim was allowed and he got the 
property. 

Such is the story of some of the missing heirs who 
have been found. But fifty thousand estates are still 
going begging. They belong to some one, for no one 
has ever yet been born without relatives. One of them 
may have belonged to the reader’s great grandfather's 
first cousin. 





To the Great Mud-Gunners 


You can kick my dog and chase my cats 
And burn my house to kill the rats; 

You can shoot the old mud-gun at me 

And, when I have climbed, pull up the tree; 
You can toss my bull and butt my ram, 
But I insist, 

With doubled fist, 

Don’t spit in the face of Uncle Sam. 

For you set the people’s house afire 

When you call their President a liar. 


Of him please say no evil thing, 

For, Sir, my President’s my king; 
Archangels, only, near to God 

May lay upon his soul the rod. 
Steadfast uphold his name and hand— 
Lord God above! , 

Help us to love 

The chosen of our fatherland— 

They trail the old flag in the mire 
Who call our President a liar. 


Hell thrives on that the froward saith! 
Why taint the well of public faith? 
They do but start the Anarch’s flame 
Who dim the honor of his name; 
And wild words, lodged in a witless head, 
To madness have grown and to speeding lead, 
And our noblest fell like the stricken stag. 
So this I say, 
In a fighting Way, 
Hats off to him that bears the flag! 
IRVING BACHELLER. 
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Curious Animal Traps 


Ix the East the native professional 
qnimal-takers sometimes catch leopards 
in nooses. The leopard, like the tiger 
and the panther, has the feline’s habit 
of sharpening and cleaning its claws on 
tree-trunks. The natives aver that the 
big cats will preferably use for this: pur- 
pose a tree that bears claw marks pre- 
viously made. Accordingly the animal- 
huuters select such a tree and round and 
about the trunk set their strong gut 
snares. 

A cheetah secured for hunting must be 
caught when full grown and accomplished 
in his knack of pulling down game. 
Otherwise, no matter to what extent it 
were trained, it would never acquire the 
quickness and perception as in the wild 
state, when it has to obtain for itself each 
and every meal. 

In India these cheetahs may be seen 
tied to bedsteads and holding a place of 
their own among their keepers’ families. 
The latter seem not in the least to fear 
the beasts. The cheetahs are carted to 
the scene of action with hoods on, and 
these are removed when the animal is 
shown the quarry. 

Monkeys are sometimes secured in India 
by the simple method of putting some 
grain in a heavy but small-mouthed chatty 
or gharrah. As soon as the monkey 
learns what is inside he thrusts in his 
fist and fills it full. The object is to 
have the opening too small to allow his 
doubled-up full fist to be withdrawn. 
He has not the sense that is generally 
attributed to him, for evidently it never 
occurs to him in this instance to empty 
his hand of grain and so get free. 
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A DIPLOMAT ON HIS TRAVELS 


SECRETARY KNOX GOING ASHORE IN 

BOATSWAIN’S CHAIR DURING’ HIS 

RECENT EXCURSION INTO CENTRAL 
AMERICAN TERRITORY 





Well-drilled Ants 


Most species of ants appear to have for 
their motto, “In union there is strength.” 
The little creatures set the best regulated 
human communities a model in this re- 
spect, maintaining a wonderful degree of 
drill and discipline whereby they are en- 
abled to accomplish tasks that would 
seem quite impossible. The following is 
an instance in point observed in Central 
America. 

The ants, which were of a very minute 
species, carried a dead full-grown scorpion 
up the wall of a room from the floor to 
the ceiling and thence along the under 
surface of a beam to a considerable dis- 
tenee, where at last they brought it safely 
into their nest in the interior of the wood. 

During the latter part of this achieve- 
ment they were forced to bear the whole 
weight of the scorpion, together with their 
own,-in ‘their inverted position and in 
tiis way to move along the beam. The 
crder was so perfect that there could not 
be detected the slightest deviation from 
‘1 absolute symmetry either in the ar- 
iangement of the little army of workmen 
cy in their movements. 

No corps of engineers could be drilled 
1> greater perfection in the performance 
‘f a mechanical task. According to a 
‘ough ealeulation, there must have been 
1.ve hundred or six hundred of these in- 
{olligent little creatures at work. 

No others were seen except those en- 
caged in tlie labor of transportation. A 








._ THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
: te ag HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
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_UsE BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. 4** 





single ant was seated on the sting at the 
end of the scorpion’s tail, as if stationed 
there to overlook and direct the whole 
proceeding. All the rest without an ex- 
ception were at work. 





World Wireless for Navy 


A WORLD-WIDE system of wireless com- 
munication for the United States navy, 
to include stations in Panama, Southern 
California, Hawaii, Guam, Samoa, and 
the Philippine Islands, has been agreed 
upon by Congress, the appropriation for 
the project being $1,000,000. 

Each of these stations is to have a 
sending radius of at least 3,000 miles, 
this being a conservative estimate, how- 
ever, for the sending power may reach 
even 4,000 miles. Each station will be 
able to exchange messages with the next 
adjoining station, thus completing the 
chain of transmission between the East 
and the West. Two continents and two 
oceans will be embraced within the range 
of this chain, and naval vessels, whether 
near the African coast or in Chinese 
waters, will be under direct control from 
Washington by aerial communication. 

The Washington station, now under 
construction on a high hill near Arling- 
ton, Virginia, about two miles from the 
Navy Department, consists of three steel 
towers having much the appearance of 
the Eiffel Tower, and arranged in the 
form of an isosceles triangle. The tower 
at the head of the triangle will be 650 
feet high, while the other two towers will 
be 200 feet lower. The antenne will be 
strung in triangular form, thus giving 
the maximum spread and at the same 
time gaining the advantage of the high- 
est tower. The Arlington station will be 
the model for the other stations. 

The Panama Canal zone is destined to 
become the scene of naval, military, and 
commercial activity, and of the highest 


, importance as a strategic possession of 


the United States. 

The construction of this wireless sys- 
tem will make the United States propri- 
etor of aerial telegraphic communication 
girdling more than half the world. The 
American government will then be inde- 
pendent of the commercial telegraph and 
cable companies both in war and in peace. 
The advantages of such a gigantic sys- 
tem cannot well be over-estimated. While 
the ships of the navy are capable of re- 
ceiving messages within a 3,000-mile ra- 
dius, the maximum sending range is 
about 1,000 miles, and it will therefore 
be necessary in many cases for messages 
from war-vessels to be relayed from ship 
to ship in order to reach the sending 
station. 


Why Foam Is White 


No one can have failed to notice that 
the foam along the shore of the sea or 
of a lake is white. No matter how deep 
the blue of the water may be, there is 
the same whiteness of the froth at its 
edge. If the blackest ink in the world 
is beaten into foam, the foam will be as 
white as the froth of milk. 

The reason for this is that we see all 
objects by reflected light. If they reflect 
all the rays, they appear white; if they 
absorb all the rays, they seem to be black. 
When beaten into a froth the little bubbles 
reflect all the light from their surfaces, 
for their extreme thinness makes them 
practically nothing but surface and thus 
they are white. 

For the same reason any colored stone 
shows white when it is ground to a 
powder. Take the blackest marble and 
reduce it to small grains and these will 
appear white, because their surfaces now 
all reflect the same light. If the polished 
surface of the same marble be only a lit- 
tle scratched, as with a nail or drill-point, 
the effect will be a light-colored streak. 

The same point is illustrated in the 
appearance of the tiny particles of dew 
on the spider’s web as compared with the 
larger drops suspended from the tips of 
blades of grass. All the more striking 
is the difference when the cold has con- 
verted dew and water into frost and ice. 
The frost sparkles from the innumerable 
faces of the crystals, while the ice shows 
a uniformly shining surface. 

Frost and snow are white because of the 
smallness of their particles and the great 
number of their reflecting surfaces. 





A Spideér’s Lasso 


THERE is a species of American spider 
which haunts evergreen trees and catches 
its prey by means of a kind of lasso. 

The web of this spider is triangular in 
form, consisting of four longitudinal lines 
and a large number of cross fibers con- 
necting them. Two corners of the tri- 
angle are attached to twigs, but the other 
corner, which terminates in a_ single 
thread, is held by the spider perched on 
a neighboring twig. When a fly strikes 
the web, the spider loosens his hold and 
the elastic threads instantly entangle the 
victim. 
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“That Was a Great Suggestion” 








These words are being uttered hundreds of times a 
day, referring to Moleproof Hose for men, women 
and children. Wives who have tested this famous 
hosiery, are suggesting “ Holeproof” to their hus- 
bands. Men are surprising thejr wives with the 
wear they get from these excellent socks. And 
children are wearing Holeproof Stockings six months 
without holes. 

Holeproof Hose came to be, in this way, the most 
popular hose in existence. They’ll always retain 
the lead. You'll say that this ad was a great sug- 
gestion if you’ll but try the hose. 


Dealers Now Showing Spring Styles 


They are exhibiting the silk “ Holeproof,” made 
with silk from the northern part of Japan, extra 
long fibre and extra fine in lustre. The silk hose are 
made for men and women. Three pairs are guar- 
anteed three months, for women, $3; for men, $2. 

They are showing the latest colors and styles. 
There are twelve colors, ten weights and five grades 
in the cotton goods. ‘To see “ Holeproof” at close 
range is to buy a trial box. 


A Million Enthusiasts 
A million men, women and children are wearing 
this famous brand. It costs us $55,000 a year 
merely to inspect each pair—to see that each is per- 


fection. But this care is the secret of the “ Hole- 
proof” success. It extends throughout every de- 
partment. We make hose that will stand a guaran- 


tee. That is the sole reason why we guarantee 
them. 


70c a Pound 


We pay for our cotton yarn an average of 70c a 
pound. It is Egyptian and Sea Island cotton, the 
finest, longest fibred, lightest and softest that grows. 
We use it 3-ply, so it’s very flexible. The hose that 
it makes are thus strong and long-wearing, but 
light, soft and attractive, too. We could buy com- 
mon 2-ply yarn for 30c a pound. But we'd 
make common hose. And common hose, to be guar- 
anteed, must be made cumbersome, heavy and 
coarse. 


floleprooffosiery 


; FOR ME 

You want hose that feel good to the feet and hose that are 
stylish. You can get such hose, and get the wear, too, in 
Holeproof. But you must be careful in buying. See that the 
above signature is on the toe. Don’t take any other if you 


want the genuine ‘* Holeproof’’—the original guaranteed hose 
—the kind backed by 39 years of hose making experience. 


WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 


Sold in Your Town 


The genuine Holeproof are sold in your 
town. We’li tell you the dealers’ names on 
request or ship Girect where there’s no dealer 
near, charges prepaid on receipt of remittance. 

Six pairs guaranteed six months cost $1.50 
up to $3, according to finish and weight. Ask 
to see the si7& ‘‘Holeproof."’ 





HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., Mikwaukee, Wis. Reg. U.S 


Moleproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Can., Distributors for Canada 
Tampico News Co., S. A,, City of Mexico, Agents for Mexican Republic 


Dre Your Hose 


Pat. Office, 1908 
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The Taste 
“Lingers 


Long” 






27 The careful ageing of 


Old Overholt Rye 


** Same for 100 years’’ 
provides that supreme boquet— 
that delicious smack so satisfying 
to particular palates 
Aged in charred oak barrels— 
bottled in bond—worth ordering 

A. Overholt & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















The aging of a cocktail is as 
necessary to perfect flavor 
as the aging of wine or whisky. 


The delicious flavor and aroma of 


Club Cocktails 


is due not alone to the precise 
blending of the choicest liquors 
obtainable, but to the fact that 
they are softened to mellowness 
by aging before bottling. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 


to serve through cracked ice. 
Refuse Substitutes. 
' AT ALL DEALERS. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO.., Sole Props. 
Hartford © New York 








SECURED OR OUR 


AT E N T FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. 

How toe Obtain a Patent and What to Invent 

with list of inventions wanted and prizes offered for 
inventions sent free. Patents advertised free. 

_ VICTOR J. EVANS A CO., Washington, D. C. 





READ 
Riders of the Purple Sage 








Eurbdpean Plan, $1.50 and up, 





THE RITTENHOUSE HOTEL 


Chestnut and Twenty-Second Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





A quiet, refined, home-like hotel, catering to discriminat 
R. VAN GILDER, Manager. 


per ¢ and tr guests. 
American Plan, $4.00 and up. 















BBOITS BITTERS 










Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 


At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample 
25c in stamps. 
GW. ABBOTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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Frescoes of a religious character on a wall 


























_ Where the Romans celebrated—the bar of a saloon 





























Remains of a family killed in the eruption which destroyed Pompeii He sought to climb a tree for safety and the lava flood took both 





NEW DIGGINGS IN POMPEII N 


A REMARKABLE PICTURE OF THE LIFE OF THE ANCIENT ROMANS HAS BEEN DISCLOSED BY THE RECENT EXCAVATIONS ON THE SITE OF THE CITY OF POMPEII, 
WHICH WAS BURIED IN LAVA FROM MOUNT VESUVIUS IN THE YEAR 79. SOME PHOTOGRAPHS OF OBJECTS RECENTLY UNEARTHED ARE SHOWN ON THIS PAGE 
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L. C. SMITH & BROS. 


Typewriter 
Ball Bearing Long Wearing 


The Typewriter 


without a capement 
Speed of the L. C. 
Limit Smith permits 


the carriage to 
get away from the 
last printing point so in- 
stantaneously that no speed 
of operation is too rapid. 


The hair trigger touch of the ball 
bearing type bars, a carriage that is 
never shifted for capitals, a capital 
shift key requiring only one-third ordi- 
nary pressure, a combined one-motion 
carriage return and line space, which 
spaces one, two or three lines with 
the same sweep, and the lightest pos- 
sible carriage tension—give an ease 
of operation that makes all day speed 
easy for the operator. 

ee ent of ribbon shift and 
Kea keys, and the fact that no necessary oper- 


ation takes the hands from writing position, com- 
bines speed with accuracy in the L. C. Smith. 


Mail a postal for literature today. 
L.C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 


Head Oilics ice Dometic — SRACUSE.U.Y.,U.8.A. 
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A MONTH 
MAKE $Q)() furs 
With LONG’S sm Crispette Machine 


“I made $1500 first month in Louisiana with 
this same machine.”—H. W. Eakins. Why 
shouldn’t you do as well? Field is big—profits 
immense. Machine easy to operate. Popcorn ~ 
Crispettes are tasty—tempting, delicious. Every- 
body likes them—everybody buys. Almost four 
cents profit on every nickel. If you follow 
instructions you should make $500 a month this 
summer at 


FAIRS, PARKS, SUMMER RESORTS, 
CARNIVALS, ON STREET CORNERS, STORES, ETC. 


Think how freely pleasure seekers spend money. 
It rolls in like water. Geta good location and big 
income is assured. Start anywhere—makes no dif- 
ference. I tell you how to succeed. New man in 
Michigan sold 10,000 crispettes first week. It’s a 
great business. Great fortunes are made in nickel 
propositions. __Crispettes sell for a nickel. Get 
my story. _ Write today. See what there is in 
this proposition for you. 

W. Z. LONG, 556 High St., Springfield, O. 





Side Uses of the Trolley Wire 


Ir is not generally known that the 
power of the trolley wire can be utilized 
for all manner of construction and repair 
work, in addition to the employment gen- 
erally made of it. 

An interesting appliance in this con- 
nection is that used for rail-laying. This 
embraces a portable melting-furnace, a 
sand-blast machine, power drills, and 
riveters. Preparation of the rails for 
laying necessitates the use of a sand- 
blast, which is used to clean the surfaces 
whereat electric connection is to be made. 
This blast is driven by electricity. When 
the cleaning of the rails has been accom- 
plished and the fish-plates have been ap- 
plied. then compressed-air riveters are 
attached and air is fed to them from 
electrically driven blowers, the power be- 
ing derived from the overhead wire. A 
pneumatic drill similarly used bores extra 
holes; and a cold saw to cut odd lengths 
of rail is.driven directly by an electric 
motor. 

So light of weight is each apparatus 
that it can be trundled by hand along 
the line to the point where its services 
are required. Heavier, of course, is the. 
melting-furnace for the cast-weld joint, 
this being placed on a motor-driven truck 
and provided with a blast from an electric 
Llower. 

When the workmen want to break joints 
in old tracks they employ a_ portable 
drop-hammer operated by electricity. 
This hammer weighs some sixteen hun- 
dred pounds and has a fall of seventeen 
feet, being run by an electric winch oper- 
ated by the employee who runs the car. 

An emery-wheel run by a motor is used 
for grinding welded joints. This also is 
trundled in a wheelbarrow to the required 
point, a wire on a fish-pole over the trolley 
wire furnishing the needed power. 

Lamp-stands to light streets during 
night-work show similar fish-pole con- 
nections. Rails and ties are conveyed in 
electric flat cars and coal for the power- 
house in box-cars, as is sand and other 
bulky freight. About the only apparatus 
that does: not depend upon the trolley 
wire for its power is the immense road 
roller used for pavements along the tracks. 
But even this is towed hither and thither 
by an electric motor. 





The Hand 


SoME scientists hold that the human 
hand has been evolved from the fin. It 
has been pointed out that, whether the 
“original hand” has been developed—or 
degraded—into the claw or the wing of the 
bird, the wing of the bat, the fin of the 
walrus, the single hoof of the horse, the 
double hoof of the goat, the triple hoof 
of the rhinoceros, or the quadruple hoof 
of the hippopotamus, the farther back is 
traced the ancestral history of any of 
these varied forms the more closely does 
the member resemble the human hand 
with its five fingers. 

One conclusion, logical enough, is that 
all of the higher vertebrates are descended 
from a common group of ancestors having 
fiye-fingered extremities. The hand with 
five fingers, fossils show, must have ex- 
isted in the age of fishes before the de- 
velopment of land animals. The Austra- 
lian mud-fish has been called a living fossil 
and represents a transitional stage from 
the water to the land form of life. The 
fin of this fish resembles a fern leaf, bear- 
ing on each side a number of slender, 
pointed appendages. It possesses four of 
these primitive fins that seem foreordained 
to develop into legs, and by their aid it 
often raises itself from the bed of a 
stream. 

It has been contended that had some 
of the mud-fishes habitually employed 
their fins as legs, the midrib of the fin 
and such branches as proved especially 
useful in the act of walking would have 
been preserved and strengthened in their 





Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK, Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th St. Sub- 
way Station, and 
53d Street Elevated 


Near Depots, Sho 
and Central Park. 


New and Fireproof. 
Strictly First Class. 


Rates 
Reasonable. 
$2.50 with Bath 
and up. 


Ten minutes walk 
to thirty theatres. 


Excellent 
Restaurant. 


Prices Moderate. 
Send for Booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hote! Imperial 
Only New York Hotel Window Screened Throughout 




















descendants, while the other branches 
would have been eliminated by disuse. 
The result, it is thought, would have 
been a foot with a larger or smaller num- 
ber of toes. The number five, which forms 
the original basis of subdivision of the 
feet and hands of all the terrestrial suc- 
cessors of the mud-fishes must have proved 
most advantageous for some reason as yet 
undiscerned. 





The Gyroscope 


WHEN the movement of the gyroscope 
attains a high degree of. speed it is very 
difficult to displace the plane of the top, 
which balances itself in the most unlikely 
positions. An attachment of this kind, 
but of very large dimensions, if placed on 
a wagon or a boat, gives the vehicle ex- 
traordinary stability. Trains resting on 
a single line of wheels set under the mid- 
dle of the car have attained high speed 
during recent experiments in Germany and 
have proved perfectly stable. 
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OES the work of three men and three 
horse mowers on a gallon of gasoline per 
hour. Saves expense of two men and three 
horses. Stays in order (proved by eleven years 
service). Expert knowledge not required to 
operate. Climbs a 20 per cent grade. Leaves 
no hoof prints. Weighs 2000 pounds. Keeps 
the lawn smooth. No expense when not in use. 
Over 600 in use by the United States Govern- 
ment and leading Golf Clubs, also on Public 
Parks and Private Estates. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY 
Newburgh, New York 



















































































THE LARGEST LAWN MOWER FACTORY IN THE WORLD. - 















































Budweiser 
The World’s Favorite Bottled Beer 


What made it so?— 
QUALITY and PURITY . 
173,184,600 Bottles sold in 1911. 








Bottled with crowns or corks only at the 
Home Plant in St. Louis 


Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
St. Louis, Mo. 
ee eee 








The Cheerfulness in Clothes 
By KATE MASTERSON 
A Maytime Meditation 


Ir those two had worn motor clothes 
on that first pink dawn in Eden, it is 
probable that the entire history of the 
world would have been different. Gog- 
gled and bristling in the strange habili- 
ments affected by the motorite, a realiza- 
tion of the merriment that lurks in 
clothes, their form, color, texture even, 
would have broken upon their fresh vir- 
ginal brains, and creation would have be- 
gun auspiciously with a smile. 

A sense of fun would have saved Eve 
from her frolic with the snake, which at 
its best cannot have been very amusing. 
Like the apple incident, it has had ex- 
cellent press notices, but a good laugh 
would have cleared the situation of its 
seriousness and we might still be dwelling 
arboreally in groves and gardens clad in 
the furry skins and leathery hides .of our 
jungle kin. 

For the one tremendous difference that 
marked that first week-end in Paradise as 
compared with all other eras that followed 
it was the care-free attitude on the subject 
of clothing that distinguished the first 
family. We cannot but envy them their 
delightful lack of the hat and coat check 
system and their artistic absence of 
umbrellas, canes, and collar-buttons that 
now form such a troublesome part of our 
modern impedimenta. 

Men and women have not changed to 
any marvelous extent through the ages. 
We are still greedy for the plums and 
persimmons specially denied us. We still 
listen for the serpent’s whisper—in fact, 
some of us rather lean to hear it as though 
it were an angel’s harp. 

But on the subject of clothes we are as 
distinctly different as though we were 
comet-born. Some of us think of little 
else. The growing, weaving, designing, 
fashioning, and selling of our garments 
oceupies surely a third of us. The clothes 
inake the seasons rather than the weather. 
Spring hats blossom on the bough in the 
snows of February, and furs appear in 
the shop windows in September. The 
higher the civilization the more clothes, 
and, superficial though it may seem, it 
is by its clothing that more than half the 
world is judged. 

Duchesses can afford to be dowdy and 
monarchs may affect knickerbockers and 
leggings as a substitute for their ermine 
and purple, but the average human being 
knows that rags, even when worn for vir- 
tue’s sake, do not command popular re- 
spect. 

The adage-maker who evolved that fine 
old lie about the coat not making the man 
had surely never heard of the fur-lined 
overcoat which to-day is such a valuable 
factor in professional life. No American 
dentist in Paris nor wine agent in New 
York need hope for, recognition or trade 
unless he be swaddled in mink or mole- 
skin. 

“Put money in thy purse,” said one of 
Shakespeare’s philosophers, advising a 
fortune-seeker. “Put on thy fur over- 
coat and get about without money,” 
might be the counsel of to-day. It is a 
royal robe that has credit everywhere. It 
signs checks in hotels and clubs when it 
can’t sign them in banks; it symbolizes a 
solid and stable period in affairs just as 
the vellow chamois glove and the violet 
sock hint over-developed art instinets and 
temperamental frivolousness. 

Man refuses to go about with bells or 
any lit-up effects that draw attention to 
his anatomy. He will not have rows of 
buttons that do not button anything, fab- 
rics chosen because they may be seen 
through, and bow-knots that do not really 
knot. How he would shy at the big 
shoe-buckles we wear so proudly, and the 
head-light hat pins—two or three of them 
with tops as big as league balls. 

So if our feminine clothes continue to 
scream there is some mysterious, unknow- 
able psychic reason for it that only a Kip- 
ling or a Bok could tell us. We continue 
to survive the hat hysterias that flourish 
when the Maytime comes again. We don 
things, some ‘of them so kittenish that we 
might actually expect to see them start 
chasing their tails. Even at church one 
observes garments that, if contemplated, 
would break up the service. 

There is at this time of year a certain 
happy radiance that breaks out about the 
he-ankle, matching the necktie. And the 
plush hat with its suggestions of the 
Ivrol also blooms in the spring, together 
with the daffodil and the crocus. With a 
little feather on the side, it argues a 
jaunty, approachable personality. 

You cannot imagine a man who wears 
one of these, either the close-mown or the 
lush variety, throwing furniture at his 
mother or inhaling his soup. He might 
rollick in the daisied meadows of romance, 
throwing up his heels to the blue, but he 
could be depended on as a shopping com- 
panion and would-be all right at the tea 
hour. If- Galahad eould come back to us 
to-day he would come in a plush hat 
with his liandkerehief in his cuff. 
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MRS. BIRD: ‘Confound it! since we moved 
into this house my husband never.has a moment 
for me!’ 





























“A Real Train” 


. “I am going west on a real train,” remarked a pas- 
senger on the Pennsylvania Special the other day. 


He spoke truthfully. The Penfisylvania Special is a real 
train, real in construction, real in equipment, real in 
appointment, real in its schedule, real in its performance. 
And it runs over a real railroad. 


The locomotive is the best that can be built; every car 
is constructed of steel throughout; the appointments 
include all the comforts and conveniences of the hotel 
or club. The schedule is fixed between hours when the 
business man relaxes from work. 


The running time is the shortest that a careful regard for 
safety recognizes, and this time is strictly adhered to 
under all ordinary conditions. 


The Pennsylvania Special is the first 18-hour train op- 
‘erated between New York and Chicago. It was a 
real train in every particular when it made its maiden 
trip on June 11, 1905, and it has added to its reputa- 
tion each year since. Its record for reliability has not 
been matched. 


Foreigners would call it a traim de luxe; Americans 
call it a train of convenience, because it does what they 
want, and gives what they expect. 


The Pennsylvania Special leaves New York after busi- 
ness hours, Pennsylvania Station 4.00 P. M., Hudson 
Terminal 3.55 P. M., and arrives in Chicago next morn- 
ing at the opening time of business 8.55 A. M. It 
leaves Chicago 2.45 P. M., and arrives New York 9.40 
the next morning. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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THE REWARDS OF 
BASEBALL 


(Continued from page 9) 


there is nothing about him to indicate 
that with this hand and arm he earns a 
salary that any bank official might enyy 
It is a powerful combination of muscle 
and skill that Mathewson uses to earn his 
baseball wage, but above this must he 
reckoned a brain that is constantly xiq- 
ing “ Big Six” in his work. He ‘has a 
wide assortment of curves, but, like 4]| 
pitchers, he holds one in reserve for 
emergency that seldom fails to deceive 
the batter. This mystic delivery is known 
as the “fade-away.” Opposing batters 
will tell you that the ball floats up with 
a. wobbling motion and just before it 
crosses the plate drops at almost ris‘it 
angles to its course and with a slicnt 
shift to the left. If the delivery ied 
more speed it might be called an “ jp- 
drop.” It is far easier to describe ite 
motion of the ball than to hit it, which 
explains why “ Matty” is paid a prineciy 
salary to pitch these weird curves. 

“Chief” Meyers, the Giants’ Indian 
catcher, who has been Mathewson’s bat- 
tery mate since Roger Bresnahan was pro- 
moted. to a managerial berth, is an in- 
valuable aid to “Big Six” in his yearly 
baseball campaign. One look at the 
beady black eyes, big body, and massive 
hands of the “Chief” will convince the 
fan that he can stop anything that Math- 
ewson can throw. His hands, thick and 
muscular, are fringed with short, stubby 
fingers, every one out of alignment, where 
joints and bones have been dislocated and 
broken by foul tips and other baseball 
catastrophes. His ability as an all-round 
player is known in every city represent- 
ed in the big-league circuits. As a batter 
and baseball tactician he ranks with the 
best catchers of the present day. That the 
game pays him well is proved by the fact 
that he owns a big farm in southern Cali- 
fornia, where he spends the winter months 
drawing dividends from the soil to add to 
those accruing from baseball. 

During the season of 1911 the pitching 
of Bender, Plank, and Coombs carried the 
Athletics ‘to the fore in the American 
League. Later these twirlers were big 
factors in clinching the world’s champion- 
ship. Their individual salary and _prize- 
money amounted to more than $10,000, 
and many close followers of the game 
believe that they will equal this amount 
in 1912. * The Athletics, however, have 
no corner on high-salaried players. Bush 
and Cobb of Detroit find fat pay-en- 
velopes awaiting them on the Ist and 15th 
of each month from April to October. 
Their joint stipend amounts to more 
than $15,000 each year. Hal Chase and 
Russell Ford have earned the right to 
$250 a week for their services, and the 
same is true of many others famous in the 
present heyday of professional baseball. 

When the ability to play baseball is 
combined with that of an executive, tac- 
tician, and master of men, it is but a 
step from player to manager. Here the 
rewards are even greater. Field leaders 
like John J. McGraw of the Giants, Frank 
LeRoy Chance of the Cubs, Hughey Jen- 
nings of the Tigers, and Fred Clarke of 
the Pirates all draw salaries running 
into five figures. In addition thereto 
they receive the dividends on heavy blocks 
of club stock. They may not play in the 


“big games, but they issue orders to those 


who participate in the pennant battles. 

Whether on bench or field, baseball as 
played to-day is an Eldorado for the men 
who achieve popularity and high rank in 
the diamond warfare. The conflict is so 
severe that, even with the modern armor 
that is provided, the maimed and twisted 
digits, seamed palms, and scarred arms 
bear mute testimony to the dangers of the 
sport. Compared with the delicate hands 
of the pianist or violinist, the ball-play- 
ers’ breadwinners are as gnarled oak to 
satinwood, yet their earning capacity is 
equal, and the lusty diamond hero would 
not exchange places with the dainty 
musical prodigy if he could. 





Hard Metals 


IN one respect the diamond has always 
stood pre-eminent in the mineral world— 
that of hardness. Other substances have 
rivaled it in beauty, and at least one, the 
ruby, outranks it in cost, but none in the 
whole list equals it in hardness. 

Since the invention of- the electric fur- 
nace, however, which. is capable of pro- 
ducing a heat equal to seven thousand 
degrees Fahrenheit, at least two products 
have been prepared which have supplanted 
the diamond even in hardness. 

Experimenters have succeeded in pro- 
ducing titanium in the electric furnace. 
In its pure form it is much harder than 
stee] or quartz, and when combined with 
silicon, to form a silicide of titaniu™, 
or with boron, to form a boride of ‘i 
tanium; it surpasses the diamond itself in 
this quality. 
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MODEL “45”—SEVEN-PASSENGER 








































TOURING CAR, $2100 


A Sane Selling Argument 


In these days of commercial strife, manufacturers are apt to be 
over-enthusiastic about their product. The buyer’s mind naturally 
becomes confused owing to the similarity of claims. This is a fault 
of the age we live in—the age of braggadocio. 





This applies to automobiles, flour, boots and clothing—utilities 
and necessities. 


The Oakland appeal for business is different. We are willing to 
abide by your judgment. We are proud of Oakland cars and 
know how carefully they are built. We appreciate fully with what 
exact engineering skill they are designed, but rather than make the 
boasts which we think we are really entitled to, we would prefer 
that you, the buyer, should put the final estimate and opinion on 
Oakland motor cars. 


This confidence on our part is based on what we know of the cars 
we make—a confidence which we are sure you will appreciate and 
agree to after an inspection on your part. 


This is the message of this advertisement. It’s an invitation for 
you to carefully examine 1912 Oakland cars—an invitation to 
confirm the statements made here. 


The model shown above adequately expresses our ideas of harmony, 
body lines and individual motor car beauty. 


Oaklands are made in three chassis sizes: 30, 40 and 45 horse power ratings and in Tour- 
ing, Roadster and Close Coupled styles of bodies—$1200 to $2250. Catalog on request. 


Oakland Motor Gar Company 


133 Oakland Avenue 
Pontiac, Michigan 
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It is easy to be a little 
careless in ordering 
and on the other hand 
so very easy to get the 
kind that is unquestion- 
ably superior to all 
other brands 


Back in the early 
Seventies, the Wash- 
burn Mills began ¢rind- 
ing flour with the idea 
that a very superior 
quality would bring to 
them a great number of 
satisfied customers 
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40,000,000 packages 
of flour distributed to 
customers annually 


speak for the success of 
this “quality idea” 


Don’t be careless 


Order GOLD MEDAL 
FLOUR 
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WASHBURN-CROSBY CO’S 


= Have your boy or girl send 4c for postage and receive a little sack of Gold Medal Flour AG 
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Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 





